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CHILDREN BATHING. 
A STORY OF CLEAR BROOK. 





BY MBS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 





‘« Fanny, Fanny—where can Fanny be,mother?” , air, and watched for the mile-stones with childish 
I heard this is I sat in the window seat, with a; eagerness. 
volume of Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond in my; But I must not dwell on these things, for the 
hand. I knew my Cousin Lizzie had searched ; tears come to my eyes as I write—to think how 
the whole house over for me, and though it was } all those simple pleasures have palled—and that 
selfish, I could not bear to break the spell in’ the fresh, free heart of a child can never beat in 
which I was wrapt, by speaking. I must have} my heart again. 
been sitting many hours in that shady nook, for ‘*Fanny—Cousin Fanny!” ° 
Thad finished the history of the ‘Purple Jar’—}; ‘Yes, Louise,” I answered, at length, slowly 
and with the book closed upon my hand I had coming from my hiding-place, and giving one last 
dreamed a long, delicious, waking dream, full of } longing look upon the beautiful scene. 
fairy visions, and vague, uncertain longings that} ‘Oh, you provoking girl,” said my pretty dim- 
for the first time found entrance to my heart. pled cousin, who, though younger than myself, 

The white muslin curtains swayed slowly above } had an arch sprightliness that made her a favorite 

my head—the elm trees before the windowrustled} with every one. ‘I’m all out of breath with 
in the same low wind. There was a scent of new} calling you, and after all you were going to sleep 
mown hay upon the air—and the low ripple of a} right here in the library, over a book. How I 
brook stole in with its lulling music. And I who} hate books—don’t I, mother?” 
80 loved green foliage, and bright blue skies—} ‘You do not need to ask the question,” an- 
who had cherished so carefully the clover-tufts, } swered Aunt Ellen, smiling. ‘I hope Fanny’s 
and the yellow dandelions, that sprang in the} example will make you a little more studious, 
little stony covert of my city home—no wonder } and in the meantime you must give her some of 
that my heart was filled with a strange delight, } that bright color; and the love of play which you 
surrounded as I was by all things beautiful! can easily spare.” 

It was my first long visit to the country, strange} ‘*Ah, don’t scold! there’s a dear, dear mother.” 
as it may seem, for my mother was a delicate; How that one smile revealed the devotion of 
invalid, who rarely left her room, and she was > parent and child!—and then Louise began telling 
never happy if her only child was not near her. ; me her many plans for the afternoon’s amuse- 
This summer my father had noticed how lustre-} ment. ‘Jane Morris was coming over to play 
less my eyes had grown, that my cheeks were} with us, and we were going down to the brook. 
pale, and my slight form began to stoop. So he} Mother said we could bathe, or wade at any rate, 
interceded for me, and the invitation of Aunt} if we would be careful, and go only at the foot of 
Ellen was accepted. I had come to pass the July ; the hill where it was shallow.” 
and August holidays at Clear Brook. I can even ‘*Wouldn’t you like to wade, Fanny?” 
now re-call the wild excitement, which increased ‘Oh, of all things.” I was sure that wading 
with every mile of that journey! how I leaned out; was a pleasure that would enhance all those I 
of the carriage windows, to breathe the fragrant * had enjoyed for the past week. 
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So Jane Morris, a shy, yet good-natured little 
girl, came, and when we had become a little ac- 
quainted, by talking about the new set of china 
cups and saucers which I had brought Louise, 
and in which tea was to be served on our return 
—we strolled down the lane, with our sun-bon- 
nets in our hands, and were soon on our way to 
the brook I had heard singing, in my dream. 

I had my first experience in climbing fences 
that afternoon, as the huge rent in my pretty 
muslin dress attested. And then we came to 
the Great Meadow, as one field on my uncle’s 
farm was called. The grass had not been cut, 
though it was ready for the mower’s scythe. I 
had one dread with all my love for the country, 
I do not know how it was acquired. Perhaps 
from some frightful tale, I had heard, or from 
a dream, for I could remember one in which I 
had seemed to be looking at beautiful garlands 
of flowers which festooned a room, when they 
changed to trailing serpents that came writhing 
toward me with their forked tongues, and fiery 
eyes. As I made the first step into the tall 
grass that same fear came over me, and when 
I felt it rustling up to my waist I whispered 
to Louise, though there was no one to hear my 
cowardice— 

‘‘Are you sure there are no snakes?” How 
merrily she laughed as she repeated my question 
to Jane, and though both assured me to the con- 
trary, I could feel, at every step, the glide of 
some hidden enemy, nor did I draw a full breath 
until we stood at the top of the hill. 

Clear Brook was a small stream, or ‘‘creek,” 
as it is called in New York, that grew wider and 
deeper after it passed my uncle’s grounds, until 
in the village, a few miles below, it swept into 
the broad mill-pond, and dashed in a sheet of 
foam over the high dam. Here it was so shallow 
that the children were frequently allowed to bathe 
in it, and indeed it was their greatest source of 
amusement in the summer afternoons. 

The girls had selected a most romantic turn in 
the little stream, where the water flowed over a 
gravelly bed, in soft, shiny ripples, and the ferns 
and sedges clustered upon its borders, while 
higher up the yellow lily laid its broad’ leaves 
upon the gentle undulations of the tide. There 
was a broad, flat stone, just the thing for a dres- 
sing-table—and the bank sloped gradually from 
it to the mimic beach. The shrill call of the 
cat-bird, and the tinkle of far-off sheep-bells were 
the only sounds that came to this quiet spot— 
and when I had peered behind every bush and 
moss-covered log, I was satisfied that there were 
no intruders to disturb our sport. 

I had been very brave up to the time of cros- 
sing the meadow, and thought how much I should 
enjoy my bath. But now my nervous. timidity 





had returned, and I felt more alarmed than I 
cared to acknowledge, when Louise said— 

“You’re oldest, Fanny, so you, must go in 
first,” 

I thought it would never do to let girls younger 
than myself see my fear, so I began without a word 
to prepare for my new experiment. Yet my hands 
trembled so that I drew all the strings into knots, 
and Louise was ready after all before I was. Jane 
was to keep guard for us, and take her turn when 
I was through. 

So imagine me standing there with one naked 
foot poising over the clear stream, watching the 
bubbles as they broke and floated off, or the flies 
that skimmed about the surface. I saw a minnow 
dart at one of them, and I was sure the poor little 
fish was waiting to bite my foot. I began te think 
about leeches, I had heard they sometimes fast- 
ened upon people, and it was impossible to remove 
them. Yet I,a city girl, nearly nine years old, 
could not bring myself to confess my fear. 

‘‘Why don’t you go in?” cried Louise, sitting 
there so contentedly, clasping her round dimpled 
arms, and looking on with so much mischief in 
her eyes. 

‘‘Oh—yes—certainly—I’m going,” and I ac- 
tually did dip one foot into the water. It was 
much colder than I expected, and I involuntary 
gasped, and shivered from head to foot. 

“Oh, you won’t mind it’s being cold when 
you’re once in,” said Jane. 

“I believe your afraid,” added Louise. The 
last decided me, I summoned all resoiution, and 
almost holding my breath set one foot upon the 


sharp gravelly bed, and the cold stream came ° 


lapping about my ankle. One instant more—but 
as the splash disturbed the placid water, I saw a 
long, strange ripple break the surface. A slimy 
water-snake with its brilliant stripes shot from 
beneath a stone. I felt the slimy creature trail 
across my foot—and with a scream of terror 
fainted. I remember that strange sounds rang 
in my ears, and a numb, palsied sensation crept 
over my limbs, as I fell forward into the cool 
water. 

It was dripping from my hair, and I was trem- 
bling with cold, though the air was so warm, 
when consciousness returned. It is a wonder 
that my cousin and her friend had strength, or 
presence of mind enough to draw me to the bank. 
But they were good, brave little girls, who did 
not cry until they heard me speak again, though 
they sobbed then as if their hearts were breaking. 
I had never fainted before, and for a little time 
could*not remember what had happened. But 
when recollection came, that same sickening sen- 
sation returned—and it was with difficulty that I 
could rise from the bed of grass and ferns on 
which they had laid me. 
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There was no doll feast, with cups and saucers 
that night, for I was put in bed the instant we 
reached home, and laid there for many days, 
before I could again dream in my favorite nook 
with the fresh wind sighing about me. But my 
dear, unselfish little cousin forgot her play and 
her mischief, to sit beside me in the dark room, 
and tell me fairy tales, of which she had a won- 





drous store, and sing plaintive ballads in her 
sweet, childish voice. But the fever left me 
better than I had been for many years; and the 
village doctor, a kind, old-fashioned man, used 
to tell me that my bath in Clear Brook had been 
a fortunate thing after all, for I would never be 
the nervous, delicate child I had been before. 
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TO MARY. 





BY P. A. 


JORDAN. 





My soul is with thee, now, Mary! tho’ many years 
have fled, 

And all the flowers that deck’d our hearts lie moul- 
dering with the dead; 

Tho’ scenes that charmed us ever then have long 
since passed away, 

Yet e’en amid all changing things this heart’s the 
same to-day. 


I never ean forget thee! does the mother cease to 
bless 

The little prattler by her side, that nestled on her 
breast, 

When brighter smiles were round her path, and joy 
upon her brow? 

Does that tender mother love it less, that all are 
faded now? 


Do the flowers forget the Summer airs, tho’ Autumn 
winds are here, 

Scattering their pure leaves o’er the earth, around 
her early bier? 

Nay:—they but sleep the Winter through, and early 
wake to bring 

Their beauteous smiles and dewy breaths, to bless 
the opening Spring. 


Oh, Mary, of the quiet soul, the clear and lustrous eye, 

Whose drooping lids all tenderly upon their clear 
depths lie; 

Thy presence, like the angel forms that guard the 
Christian here, 

Is ever lingering by my side, this loneliness to cheer. 


I could but wish that thou would’st stay, and bless 
this heart of mine: 

T loved to linger always in thy presence so divine; 

My swelling heart would not consent that thou 
should’st pass away, 

E’en tho’ to go was bliss to thee, ay! one eternal day. 


When the early flowers unfold their leaves, and scent 
each passing gale, 

I wander by your angel-side adown the silent vale; 

Or when the Summer winds blow fair across the 
velvet lea, 
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Beneath the cooling shade my soul is happy, leve, 
with thee. 


And Autumn! season of the soul! the poet’s time of 
heart, 

Old Autumn, though its gusty swells bid all the 
birds depart, 

And chill the sparkling tears that lie within the 
rose’s breast, 

Yet how we loved its cooling winds, its dreamy 
sadness best. 


Its quiet sadness fills the soul, and turns the mind 
within, 

To muse upon life’s golden hours, the joys that once 
have been— 

The rosy hours when sunbeams lay across our 
youthful way, 

And all was bright and golden in that sweet but 
passing day. 


“T cannot make thee dead,” Mary! my heart would 
aye rebel: 

For still upon my listening ear thy hallowed hymnings 
swell. 

I know that thou hast left me! 
gone; 

But midnight shadows die away before the coming 
morn. 


I feel that thou art 


Oh! I will weep no more, Mary! all tears I’ll brush 
away; 

And jim the calmness of my soul thy Heavenly 
presence lay; 

For tho’ the flower has faded, its fragrance lingers 
still, 

And memories that make glad the while, my yearning 
bosom fill. 


Unfading joys are ever thine—illusive sweets are 
ours— 

The ray of sunshine earthly dim, o’er Autumn’s 
fading bowers !— 

Oh! angel-form, be with us still—our wandering 
footsteps guide— 

*Till earth shall fade, and we are safe, anear thy 
loving side. 
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THE NOTE OF INTRODUCTION. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





‘Dip I ever tell you about a letter of intro- 
duction I had when I first came to Boston?” 
asked a friend of mine the other day. 

“*T think not,” I replied. 

‘*Well, then, I will,” said he, taking his cigar 
between his fingers, and throwing himself back in 
his chair with a smile of quiet humor. ‘I know 
you write fictitious stories sometimes, which ain’t 
half so good as some I could tell you that are 
true. To begin, my adventure with a letter of 
introduction may serve as the foundation of some- 
thing as good as you have written.” 

“Very well,” said I. ‘Go on.” 

‘¢You know Fred H——.?” 

“‘Oh, yes, perfectly well.” 

“That fellow was the only man I knew in 
Boston, when I first came here,” pursued my 
friend. ‘In fact, I was a perfect stranger, and 
was not acquainted with a single lady in the 
city. You will readily imagine that, loving ladies 
as I do, I was the most miserable wretch alive 
without them. I mentioned the circumstance to 
Fred, and he very kindly offered to introduce 
me to some of his female acquaintances. One 
evening he came to me, and said— 

‘¢<Charley, I’ve promised a lady up at the 
South End to visit her to-night, and to take you 
along; but things have happened so that I can’t 
go myself, and I hate to have her disappointed. 
Suppose you call on her without me? I'll give 
you a note of introduction.’ 

‘¢ «What sort of a lady is she?’ I asked. 

“¢¢A widow lady ——’ 

«¢¢Ah! very good! How old?’ 

‘¢ ‘Somewhere between forty and fifty.’ 

‘¢¢Hem! Fred, I guess you’d better go your- 
self—I’m not particular.’ 

‘¢ «But she’s got a daughter,’ said Fred—‘just 
sixteen, and amazingly pretty.’ 

‘“¢ «Has she though?'Icried. ‘Why didn’t you 
tell me that before? Give me a note, and I’ll 
call on the widow at once.’ 

‘Fred hastily wrote a billet of introduction, 
and put it into my hands, telling me I would meet 
with a warm reception, he being on the most in- 
timate terms with the lady and her daughter, who 
were very lively and sociable. 

‘¢ «How shall I get there?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢Jump into an omnibus,’ he replied, ‘aid 
tell the driver you want him to take you to Plea- 
sant street, and you’ll be there in short notice.’ 


‘*T followed Fred’s directions, getting into the 
first omnibus I saw; and was soon rattling along 
{the street. I thought it was a long ride, but I 
enjoyed it, notwithstanding my impatience to 
«see Mrs. Wood and her bewitching daughter. I 
wedged myself into one corner of the omnibus, 
and closing my eyes, began to indulge in a plea- 
sant reverie concerning the fair being I was about 
to visit. 

‘“«T was aroused by the voice of the driver, who 
put his face down to the pigeon-hole, and sung 
out—‘ Pleasant street!’ 

“IT looked at my note of introduction, and 
being at a loss to make out the number of Mrs. 
Wood’s residence, thought it might be of service 
‘ to ask the driver if he knew where she lived. I 
was happy to learn that he could set me down 
immediately at her door. 

‘*T rang, and an elderly lady appeared. 

‘¢ «Tg Mrs. Wood in?’ I asked, touching my hat 
politely. 

«¢<That is my name,’ said she. 

‘¢ Bowing again, I presented Fred’s letter; upon 
which she invited me to walk in. 

“¢ «Mr, B——,’ said she, after glancing at the 
; note, ‘I am happy to make your acquaintance. 
$ Be so good as take the easy chair.’ 

«*At that moment there entered an old maid, 

; (I can tell old maids at first sight) who looked 

‘at me as if I was a savage or a wild animal. I 

‘ didn’t like her appearance from the moment her 

simpering, quizzing countenance showed itself at 

i the door. You can imagine then how completely 
I was used up, when the widow said to me— 

““¢Mr. B——, permit me to make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter.’ 

‘‘T was shocked, vexed, confused: shocked at 
finding the sweet maiden of sixteen summers I 
had imagined, to be an old maid of thirty! vexed 
at.the hoax of which I deemed myself the victim, 

d confused from a complication of embarrassing 
thoughts, I don’t think I ever bowed or nodded 
to Miss Wood until I had looked at her and her 
mother, alternately, half a dozen times. 

‘«¢ ¢Your daughter——’ I stammered, at length 
—‘hem! Miss Wood, I am pleased to make your 
acquaintance! Hem!—I believe, Mrs. Wood, you 
have another daughter ——’ 

‘¢ You are mistaken then,’ replied the old lady, 
‘I have two sons, but this is my only daughter.’ 

“I bit my lips with vexation, and felt fully 
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competent, just at that moment, to devour Fred 
bodily. However, I thought I might as well be 
reconciled to the thing, and get out of the scrape 
as quickly as possible, as to think only of aveng- 
ing myself on him. 

«Having recovered my presence of mind, I 
began to make myself quite familiar with Miss 
Wood, and to crack some harmless jokes, when I 
was interrupted by her mother, who had been 
occupied for some time in reading and re-reading 
Fred’s letter. 

« «There must be some mistake here,’ she said. 
‘I don’t know Mr. H——.’ 

“¢You don’t know Fred H——!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Why, he told me he was intimately acquainted 
with.you and your amiable daughter!’ 

¢T never heard of him—and I’m sure I never 
saw him,’ persisted the widow. ‘When I first 
glanced at the note, I thought it was from a friend 
of mine, but now I see my mistake. I take this 
as & gross insult, sir!’ 

“ «What, ma’am?’ I asked. 

““*What!’ she repeated, indignantly. ‘You 
know, sir, that this is a vile imposition! Read 
that note if you haven’t.’ 

“T snatched the letter from her hands, and 
glanced over it hurriedly. It was written in 
Fred’s flippant, witty style, and it contained many 
allusions to certain jokes he pretended to have 
cracked with Mrs. Wood. The note was well 
enough, provided it had been addressed to a 
familiar acquaintance, but to a stranger, as Mrs. 
Wood declared herself to be, I owned it was 
extremely insolent. However, I could scarcely 
believe but that the widow knew Fred, being 





unwilling to think he would play off such a trick 
on me intentionally. 

*¢<T can’t suppose there is any mistake,’ said 
I—‘ you must know H——. You see, the note 
is directed to you, in Pleasant street. This is 
Pleasant street, ain’t it?’ 

os Tan: 

“¢¢ And your name is Wood?’ 

«<< ¢ Ves,’ 

*¢¢ And this is Boston ?’ 

*¢ «Boston! no!’ she exclaimed. ‘This is Cam- 
bridge.’ 

“é¢No!’ 

‘¢ ¢ Yes it is!’ 

‘¢ «But ain’t there a Pleasant street in Boston?’ 

‘ « Certainly.’ 

“T laughed outright. 

“<<¢This explains it,’ said I. ‘Not being ac- 
quainted in the city, I took the wrong omnibus, 
and was brought here through my ignorance! I 
beg your pardon for the intrusion; and as that 
note don’t belong to you, I’ll take it, if you 
please!’ 

‘“‘You may imagine that I was not long in 
taking leave of my chance acquaintances, and 
in getting back to Boston. I soon succeeded in — 
finding the real Mrs. Wood, and had a hearty 
laugh at the adventure with her and her lovely 
daughter. 

‘“‘That’s all,’”’ said B——, in conclusion. ‘‘ You 
have the incident just as it took place, and if you 
can’t make something of it in your line, I pity 
you. But my cigar is out. Have the goodness 
to pass me the matches!” 





TO A RIVER. 





BY HORACE 


B. DURANT. 





Fiow on, thou ceaseless River! 
’Till thou art lost in ocean’s murmuring deep; 
Thus on onward still, ’till time shall end forever— 
Thy winding journey keep. 


From far thy waters flowing 
Have gladdened many a weary laborer; 

And oft has joy’d, thy distant streamlets growing, 
The thirsty traveller. 


Fond seenes of childhood’s dreaming, 
In gladness still are mingling here with thee! 
When like thy bosom in the morn’s light beaming, 
Life was from sorrow free. 


But days of youth have perished! 
And I here by thy side in silence roam; 





Lov’d ones have passed away, one fondly cherished! 
As vanishes thy foam. 


Fair River in thy wending, 
How like thou art to passing man below! 
He to an ocean vast his way is tending, 
There also dost thou go. 


The gloom is closing, 

And thou hast passed away beyond my view; 
Yet far away, in distance dim reposing, 

Thou to thy course art true. 


And thus should life be ever; 

Though ruffled sometimes from its still repose, 
Yet should it flow as truly on forever 

Until its peaceful close. 





THE VALLEY FARM; 


OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORPHAN. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 178. 


I pass over nearly a week, during which I 
became habituated, in a measure, to my new 
home. 

It was agreed that Ellen should inquire among 
her patrons if a music teacher was wanted, my 
proficiency on the piano being sufficient, I thought, 
to warrant my taking a few pupils. Meantime, 
I produced my purse, and insisted on paying for 
my board. This arranged, I assumed a new 
name; for I wished to conceal every trace by 
which I could be recognized. 

Yet there was much in this mode of life that 
was distasteful to me. I had been long accus- 
tomed to more delicate food, and now that my 
health was indifferent, I often turned with loath- 
ing from the plain dishes to which Ellen and her 
mother were forced usually to restrict them- 
selves. But a cup of tea and toast could generally 
be had, and these formed my meals for much of 
the time. 

There were other things that annoyed and even 
irritated me, by offending my morbidly refined 
tastes: small things, like the service of the table, 
and other petty inconveniences. Perhaps, if I 
had been in health, I would have disregarded 
these things. But my nervous system was com- 
pletely disorganized, and those who have suffered 
in a similar way know that, at such times, the 
slightest vexations overcome us. 

Everything indeed was neat, though plain. But 
the constant, watchful economy I saw, and which 
I should have called meanness a month before, 
annoyed me, even though I knew its justice. For 
instance, the stove was never allowed to consume 
more than a certain quantity of coal daily, and 
in consequence there were often hours when the 
room was really cold. Being in ill health, I felt 
this more than did Mrs. Pope, for Ellen was 
generally absent all day. 

The second Sunday after my arrival, I accom- 
panied Ellen, for the first time, to church. 

We went alone, Mrs. Pope remaining at home, 
on account of feeling unwell. The day was bit- 
terly cold, and I noticed that Ellen had no cloak, 
but only a shawl, such indeed as would have 





answered in October, but entirely too thin for 
this, one of the coldest days of mid-winter. [ 
soon saw that she was suffering from the cold: 
her lips grew blue, her teeth chattered, and she 
shivered continually. 

‘‘How imprudent,” I said, ‘“‘and with your 
cough, to come out in that slight shawl.” 

I spoke somewhat severely, for my temper was 
now easily ruffled, as I have said. 

She turned her mild, blue eyes on me, and 
answered, ‘‘it is the thickest shawl I have, and 
my cloak is worn out. I intended, last winter, 
to ‘buy me a new cloak for this season, and so, 
when spring came, cut up my old one; but mother 
has been sick so much that to pay the doctor's 
bill took all my money, and so I have had to go 
without a cloak. And this shawl is not so very 
cold, after all.” 

She smiled faintly as she spoke, drawing the 
shawl closer around her, but, in spite of her 
words and the accompanying gesture, her teeth 
chattered. 

How my heart smote me! Here I had been, 
day after day, secretly indulging my pettishness 
at annoyances which existed only in imagination, 
while this more delicate and suffering girl had 
been making, without a murmur, serious sacri- 
fices, and such even as compromised her health. 
I felt the tears gush into my eyes, but, before I 
could answer, we were at the church door. 

I had not asked Ellen to what denomination 
she belonged, but I knew the instant we entered. 
The open benches; the two sexes separated by 
the aisles; the plain furniture of the pulpit; and 
the number of working-men, arrayed in holiday 
suits, informed me at once. I whispered to Ellen: 
“You never told me you were a Methodist.” 

‘‘Nor am I entirely,” she replied. ‘I was 


brought up in another sect; but I come here be- 
cause the seats are free; and that, you know, is 
something to one who is poor. 
minister.” 

I looked up. There, mounting the pulpit stairs, 
was the burly form of the Rev. Mr. N——, the 
preacher at the camp-meeting. 


But hush !—the 
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More than eighteen months had passed since I 
had seen the speaker, but he had scarcely changed 
at all in appearance. The same massive brow, 
the same penetrating eye, the same crisp, iron- 

looks were there: and when he began to 
speak, there too were the same rich, magnetic 
tones of voice! ; 

Every word of his sermon is distinct in my 
memory; for it dwelt on the nobleness of suffering 
for the truth’s sake, and was full of exhortation 
to persevere. Had it been intended for me per- 
sonally it could not have been more appropriate. 
The text was from the fourth chapter of Corin- 
thians, the sixteenth and seventeenth verses: 
“For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward is renewed day 
by day: for our light afflication, which is but for 
amoment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” 

Having read this text in his impressive manner, 
the preacher proceeded to speak of the trials of 
those who suffered for the truth; and here my 
heart went with him in every word he uttered! 
Bat he soon stripped off the self-sufficiency with 
which I began to listen to him. 

“All this, my brethern,” he exclaimed, ‘is 
noble and commendable, when the strife is for 
the right, and God is on our side. But what shall 
we say of those who scorning the aid of the 
Almighty, think to conquer in their own puny 
strength? Who set themselves up to do battle, 
in the mere pride of intellect, against the trials 
ofthis world? Alas! too soon they find that the 
heroism with which they set out has deserted 
them; their high spirit becomes broken by mis- 
fortune; and they perish, at last, in the unequal 
conflict. Like Peter, they faint and sink, and 
unless they call.on God for aid, the deep waters 
go over them! To the Christian, earthly sorrows 
are indeed light afflications, and work out, at 
last, a far more exceeding weight of glory. But 
to the others, who rely on their own strength, 
the sorrows of this world become, sooner or later, 
more than can be borne. As well, my brethren, 
might a man rush on the thick bosses of the 
Almighty’s buckler, as attempt, single-handed, 
unless God was on his side, to buffet the trials of 
life.” 

In hearing these words, I felt the trué source 
of my weakness. I had depended too much on 
myself, too little on the Creator: and hence my 
repinings. I saw into my own heart, and was 
abashed before my Maker. 

“And who is this Almighty Being, on whom 
you are asked to rely?” continued the speaker. 
“Is he some angry Jupiter, or vacillating Mars, 
divinities of ancient Greece? Is he some brutal 
god, a Dagon of the Philistines? Is he some 
drunken warrior, the woden of the Scandinavians ? 





Is he some ordinary man, a great reformer it 
is true, yet only an ordinary man, as certain, in 
our day, in their pride of intellect, declare? 
What,” and here, pausing, his lightning eye 
a-blaze, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what, Jesus of Nazareth 
an ordinary man? An ordinary man this, when 
an angel announced his conception, and myriads 
of heavenly messengers heralded his birth. An 
ordinary man! At Cana of Galilee the subject 
elements acknowledged him supreme, and tke 
water at his bidding crimsoned into wine. An 
ordinary man! Beside the open grave he stood, 
and crying, ‘Lazarus, come forth,’ immediately 
putrefaction trembled into life. An ordinary man! 
When nailed upon the cross, the heavens hid 
themselves from the sacreligious sight; the dead 
burst their cerements in horror; the dumb vail 
of the temple rent itself into twain; and at the 
cry of ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani,’ earth shud- 
dered to her furtherest extremities, and distant 
continents exclaimed, ‘surely a Godis dying.’ An 
ordinary man this !” 

The orator pausing, again glanced around the 
assembly, and a deep respiration rose from the 
congregation. Every hearer had been bound, as 
in a spell, by the eloquence of the speaker. 

Ah! I saw now that it required more than 
pride, more than a consciousness of right, to fight 
the battle of life—it required true religion. 

I was still overpowered by this sermon, when, 
in leaving the church, a deep voice addressed 
Ellen, who was at myside. I turned and beheld 
the preacher. 

** How is that cough?” he said, kindly. ‘You 
must take care of it, my daughter, or it will 
prove a sore trial to your mother.” 

Ellen answered and introduced me. Some- 
thing in my manner, which was oppressed and 
pre-oceupied, appeared to strike him: he con- 
versed with us for several moments with interest, 
and then saying that he would visit us during the 
week, took his departure. All this time, a car- 
riage, owned by one of the rich members of his 
congregation, had been waiting for him, perhaps 
to carry him to dinner. 

Tt is always so with him,” said Ellen, as we 
moved away. ‘‘He makes the rich wait rather 
than the poor: in his own words, his first care is 
for the desolated and oppressed. Oh! he is so 
good.” 

*¢ And so eloquent,” I answered. 
known him long?” 

‘‘He has been settled here since last confer- 
ence.” 

“He seems to take an interest in you.” 

“And in you too, I think: I know you will 
love him.” — 

On Tuesday evening he came, evidently choos- 
ing this‘hour because he knew Ellen was engaged 
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during the day. I found him as affable in private invitation was sent tome. I paled with anger, 
as he was eloquent in the pulpit. Yet he never : for I was new to my situation, and forgot the vast 
forgot his vocation; and though genial, and some- ‘ difference between the heiress and the poor dregs- 
times even playful as.a child, he had always | maker. I looked for a cup of coffee and a plate 
before him ‘‘the mark of his high calling.” He § to be sent up to me; but even this was neglected; 
was indeed truly a Christian minister. and so the hours went by until noon. 

Under his teachings, I:soon became happy in } Once the two tall and really elegant daughters 
my new vocation; for he taught me to lean on ‘ of Mrs. Warrene came into the room, evidently 
that Supreme Being in whom only is happiness. ; to scrutinize the new dress-maker. They did not 
He knew I belonged to another sect than his own; address me, however, but only nodded condescend- 
but he had that wide and expansive charity which : ingly, and went on with their fashionable gossip, 
sees in the various denominations of Christians until the eldest, with a yawn, declared that the 
only so many roads to the same heaven. ‘One : ball the night before had completely fatigued her, 
man marches under one banner, another under a that the room was very chilly, and that she be- 
different, but all,” he said, “are travelling the lieved she would get a novel and lie down. The 
same road. Sect is of little moment if the heart other echoed the assertion, that the room was 
is right. I trust in God I shall reach Paradise at ; cold, shrugging a pair of pretty, but immodestly 
last, and there, I am sure, I shall meet, not only | bare shoulders; and so she too went out.. Nobody 
Enoch and other saints from before the flood, but ‘ came, however, to make up the fire; and there 


Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; ay! and, from 
later times, Luther and Latimer, Bunyan, and 
Xavier, Baxter and St. Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, 
Whitfield, Wesley, and the whole glorious com- 
pany of the redeemed.” 

A month had now elapsed, and my purse began 
to run low, yet all Ellen’s efforts, as well as my 
own, to procure pupils for me had failed. Even 
advertising had proved unsuccessful. The estab- 
lished teachers of music monopolized the field, 
leaving no avenue open for one friendless and 
untried like myself. 

I did not, however, waste my time in idleness. 
I had always had taste in dress, and now, when- 
ever Ellen remained at home, I took lessons from 
her in her art, for since I could not procure a 
situation as music-teacher, I resolved to earn my 
livelihood at dress-making. 

My first experience of this new vocation was 
disheartening enough. Like Ellen, I was to go 
to the houses of my employers, and not work at 
home; and my introductory visit was to an ele- 
gant mansion in ——, where they were two 
fashionable daughters and their mother, patrons 
I was particularly desirous to contiliate, on ac- 
count of their influence. 

I had’a long and dreary walk from my lodgings 
to this house, on a cold, wet morning in March, 
and having understood I was to breakfast in —— 
place, had taken nothing before leaving home 
except a biscuit and some water. On my arrival, 
I was ushered into a small back chamber, up- 
stairs, in which a fire so scanty had been lighted, 
that the dampness bedewed the bare walls. 
Here I sat alone at my work for hours, only 
visited occasionally by the lady of the house, and 
then in order that I might fit the dress which I 
was making. in vain I expected a summons 
to breakfast. I heard the bell for that meal 
ring, about two hours after my arrival, but no 


‘ were no coals,for me to do it. 
About an hour after noon, the bell rang for 
{ luncheon, and. I was honored with the sight. of 
the two gay daughters again, as they accompanied 
their mother down to the table. I was now really 
‘ weak from hunger, and when I found my visitors 
about to depart, without inviting me to follow 
them, I ventured to ask for something to eat, 
stating that I had missed my breakfast. 

The whole three stared at me for an instant, 
‘ and then the mother, saying she would send me 

a plate of meat, bowed superciliously, and fol- 
‘lowed by the daughters, sailed out of the room. 
My cheeks were crimsoned with indignation. 

I knew myself to be the equals of these people 
{in all respects, and their superior in many: 
‘ a few months before I had even lived in as great 
luxury as themselves; yet now I was treated 
with hauteur, almost with contempt. 

In a few minutes a servant came up, not with 
the promised plate, but to say that the dinner 

was ready to-day sooner than usual, and that I 
‘ Should please to walk down. Accordingly, I left 
‘my work and followed my guide. But, instead 

of turning into the dining-room, we kept on to 
| the kitchen, when a table was set out for the 
’ servants, all but the cook, who being a colored 
woman, ate alone. 

I drew back for an instant. My heart was in 
‘my threat, and the tears gushed to my eyes. 
‘‘This degradation,” I said to myself, ‘‘is deeper 
than I thought possible.” But I reflected imme- 
{diately that I must, sooner or later, accustom 
myself to my lot; that I was but a servant after 
all; and that it became not me, who felt angered 
at the superciliousness of the ladies of the family, 
to be myself contemptuous toward others. A 
‘month earlier, I should, however, have felt the 
‘ insult too keenly for reflection; but now religion 
' came to my aid; and I sat down, forcing back 
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the tears by a strong mental effort, and reminding 
my proud heart that those beside me were fellow 
ereatures like myself, and on their way to the 
game eternal home. ‘‘In the eye of God we are 
all alike,” I murmured. 

The servants, with instinctive delicacy, saw and 
oommisserated my situation. They recognized 
one more refined than themselves, and paid me 
a silent, deferential attention, in strong contrast 
to the cold hauteur I had witnessed above stairs. 
The choicest bits on the table were selected and 
laid in my plate; my wishes were anticipated; 
and. the usual gossip of a servants’ table was 
exchanged for a courteous silence. Such consi- 
derate attentions brought the tears almost into 
myeyes. ‘‘Ah! the poor know how to appre- 
ciate the poor,”’ I said. 

How I got through that day I hardly can tell. 
I sewed on, all through the afternoon, my tears 
falling faster than the rain outside. Mortifica- 
tion and shame were combatting in my heart with 
considerations of prudence and the consolations 
of religion. Now my pride rebelled, and I rose 
to leave the house. NowI reflected that these 
dsily slights were a part of the cares I had, like 
all. my race, to bear. A painful, public death I 
could have endured, but this silent, unseen suf- 
fering was what appalled me. Ah! man may 
boast of his firmness on the rack, his heroism in 
the flames; but there are hundreds of my sex, at 
this hour, going through a more terrible martyr- 
dom, with none to applaud, none even to witness 
their agony. 

Toward evening I grewmore composed. With 
the morning came refreshed spirits and a deter- 
mination to persevere. I went back to —— 
Place, and worked there a week. Seven days they 
were of intense suffering, of almost hourly con- 
flicts with myself; but at their close I felt like one 
who has been sorely tempted, yet has triumphed 
gloriously. 

My vocation was not, however, always a 
bitter one. In many families I was recognized 
9s an equal, and in some I found sincere friends. 
My musical accomplishments gradually became 
known, and I was offered a few pupils, but as 
the number was not sufficient to support me, I 
resolved, for a time at least, to adhere to my 
present mode of life. 

In all this interval I heard nothing of my 
family. I had, by my flight to a strange city, 
and by my change of name, effectually concealed 
myself from search, if any had been undertaken. 
Yet I longed often to learn whether. my uncle 
was well or ill. Of him especially I frequently 
thought. I loved him still, notwithstanding his 
injustice; and sometimes I even asked myself if 
I had done entirely right by him. ‘Were I now 
to return, and bear more with his infirmities,” I 
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said, ‘“‘might I not be restored to his heart?” 
There was no weakness in this, no change in my 
fixed purpose never to marry for lucre, but only 
the promptings of a softened, and, I hoped, a 
better heart. 

Nor had I heard of Carrington. I often, how- 
ever, thought of him, or rather of the ideal which 
he had filled, up to the moment of his wanton 
desertion. Sometimes relenting toward him, I 
reflected that it might have been timidity on his 
part, rather than fickleness, which had led him 
to abandon me. ‘Perhaps he thought me too 
proud,” I would say, ‘‘or he might have feared 
the heiress would despise his suit; or foreseeing 
the opposition of my family, he may have with- 
drawn to save me from a conflict between duty 
and love.” At such seasons, my heart would 
flutter wildly; a delicious languor steal over all 
my nerves; and I would begin to dream vain and 
impossible dreams, until Ellen’s voice, or the sight 
of my work in my lap, would re-call me to the 
stern realities of life. 

I was, one day, reminded of Carrington, how- 
ever, in a way that shook my nerves for a fort- 
night. 

It was a day in autumn, for I had now been 
nearly a year with Ellen, when hurrying home, 
toward dusk, I saw two gentlemen approaching 
me. One EF recognized as my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. N——. The other—could it be?—yes! it 
was Carrington. At once I felt my knees totter, 
but rallying my strength I boldly advanced, won- 
dering what strange chance had brought my old 
lover and Mr. N———- together. As I drew near, 
I saw they were in earnest conversation, and the 
latter did not recognize me. Carrington seemed 
at first, however, to know me; for he started and 
half raised his hat; but after a perplexed look 
withdrew his hand from his head, and passed 
without recognition. But when I looked back, 
after I had gone a few steps, I saw both he and 
Mr. N—— gazing after me, and the latter, seeing 
I noticed him, bowed. They then walked on. 

I reached home in a flutter of spirits inde- 
scribable. I must have walked very fast, for I 
was completely overcome. Ellen and her mother 
both noticed my flushed cheeks and agitated man- 
ner, but they could get nothing out of me in spite 
of their inquiries; the truth was my acquaintance 
with Carrington was a sacred secret, and I had, 
therefore, nothing to tell. 

I felt a presentiment that Mr. N—— would 
come to see me, for his manner of bowing assured 
me that Carrington had directed his attention to 
me. A few evenings after he made his appear- 
ance. Fortunately for his purpose, both Ellen 
and her mother were out: a fact, I believe, he 
knew before, as they had gone to attend a church 
society, of which they were members. 
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After some general conversation my visitor 
approached the subject which was on his mind. 

‘¢You met me the other night,” he said, ‘‘ when 
I was with a young friend, who almost insisted 
that he knew you, or rather had known you, under 
another name. Have you ever lived in ——?” 

He said this abruptly, and with his eyes fixed 
on me. -I was embarrassed. [I could not tell 
any of the truth, without telling all, and I was, 
therefore, silent. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I will not press the ques- 
tion, for I see you do not wish to answer. But 
Mr. Carrington was positive that there could not 
be two faces like yours in the world.” 

How my heart leaped! What could such lan- 
guage mean but that he often. thought of me? I 
still remained silent, and my visitor continued, 
as if half soliloquizing, 

‘*A remarkable young man is this friend of 
mine, brimful of talent, and with a heart, I be- 
lieve, in the right place. Though scarcely beyond 
the requisite age, he has just been chosen to Con- 
gress, from one of the districts of , having 
carried the election, as an independent candidate, 
against two rivals backed by all the force of the 
old parties. He made my acquaintance in the 
most singular manner.” 

I looked up, full of curiosity, my eye meeting 
the speaker’s for the first time since his abrupt 
question. He went on. 

“It was many years ago, at a camp-meeting 
in the mountains—near the B—— Springs—you 
have heard of them, I suppose. He had listened 
to a sermon which made him, he said, desirous 
to knowme. This led to a conversation in which 
I found my acquaintance a man of singular 
ability, with a heart and head finely balanced, 
and immense stores of information for one com- 
paratively so young. After this I lost sight of 
him for years. Then I met him again, the most 
rising young man in ——.” 

I still listened, and now with breathless in- 
terest. 

“‘We saw each other after this, always when 
I went to ——, or he came here; and I found 
reason, at every interview, to increase my already 
high estimate of his powers. I do not wonder 
he was elected to Congress so young, and against 
such competition, for his eloquence is magical 
and his patriotism exalted. In some respects 
he is remarkable. He has been here, to attend 
@ great trial, and, after the court had closed, 
the day you met us, came, by accident, into the 
church, where an anniversary was being held. 
I happened to see him, for I sat on the stage. 
One of our speakers had disappointed us, but, 
knowing that Carrington favored the great cause 
in which we were engaged, I went down and soli- 
cited him to speak. He was unwilling at first, 
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for he is modest, but when I placed the request 
before him as a question of duty, he consented, 
In five minutes the orator, then on the floor, sat 
down; and with only that short interval in which 
to prepare, Carrington arose. For half an hour 
he electrified the house by his eloquence. All 
present declared they had never listened to such 
an address. The venerable Dr. D——, who was 
to follow him, and who had carefully prepared 
an elaborate speech, totally changed his ground, 
alleging afterward jocularly that Carrington had 
stolen his thunder.” 

Soon after my visitor rose to go. 
tended his hand, he said kindly, 

‘‘My daughter, I know nothing of the secrets 
of your past life, nor is it right that I should 
seek to inquire into them; but man that is born 
of woman has many trials; and those that you 
have had will be lighter, let me assure you, if 
carried to the footstool of the Creator. God 
bless you!” 

I afterward secretly obtained a copy of the 
paper, in which Carrington’s speech had been 
reported, and read through the address with 
swimming eyes and a palpitating heart. “(Can 
he, who utters sentiments like these,” I said, 
‘¢be the trifler I have believed?” 

I went to sleep that night, and dreamed of 
being re-united to Carrington, with all his neglect 
and desertion explained. Happy, happy hours! 
I awoke, on a cold, dull November morning; 
walked two miles before breakfast; and sat ins 
close, ugly room all day, making a dress for a 
pettish school-girl. By nightfall I was ready to 
laugh at the absurdity of my visions of romance. 

And now I come to a period of months, during 
which there was no variation in my life. I was 
almost constantly employed: and, with economy, 
earned sufficient for my support, though that 
sufficiency was less than what I had once been 
accustomed to expend as pocket-money. Of real, 
grinding poverty, therefore, I experienced little; 
but I saw Ellen continually submitting to the 
severest privations; for she had two persons to 
support instead of one, nor would she allow me 
to assist her. But I was frequently called to 
endure personal mortifications, which, to a sen- 
sitive organization, are less endurable than pri- 
vation itself. 

The second summer of my residence with Ellen 
was now drawing on. Employment, at this season 
of the year, was scarce, most families being out 
of town. Ellen and her mother had received an 
invitation from a cousin, who lived on a farm, to 
spend a few weeks with him, and had accepted. I 
longed to follow them, but had no place whither to 
go. Iwas fagged out with sewing, late and early, 
in the different families of my patrons, in order 
to prepare them for their summer excursions; 
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and I thought if I could once more breathe the 
fresh country air, I should be supremely happy. 

The old Valley Farm recurred to my memory 
frequently now. A thousand times I re-called 
the pleasant meadows around it; the willows 
drooping over the brook; the dewy landscape in 
sight, on summer mornings, from my old nook; 
the martins skimming to and fro, or the pigeons 
cooing on the eaves; and a hundred other rural 
sights and sounds, with which the old place was 
full, In spite of the sufferings of my childhood, 
I still loved the antique building, with its high 
gables, and precipitous stoop. It had been the 
home of my fathers for many generations; it was 
there I myself was born; and but for a hard law, 
which drew an invidious distinction betwéen the 
sexes, it would have been mine now. Butt what, 
before all things else, endeared it to me was that 
there my mother had died; there I had, in the 
deep sorrows of my childhood, invoked her aid 
from heaven; and there, on many a blessed night, 
I had seen her in my dreams bending smilingly 
from Paradise, and bidding me be of good cheer, 
for that the darkness should not always encom- 
pass me. 

And once I had given full faith to these pro- 
mises. During the happy years I had spent at 
my uncle’s I had recognized their truth; but 
alas! since then the gloom had settled around 


my path as thickly as ever; and, with maturer 


wisdom, I saw that these sweet prophecies had 
been only dreams after all. And yet how happy 
life is made by such dreams! 

But I wander from my narrative. Tit it suffice 
to say that my desire to be again in the country 
induced me, early in June, to accept an invitation 
from Mrs. Warrene to accompany her to her hus- 
band’s country-seat, in the mixed capacity of 
dress-maker for her elder, and musical teacher 
to her younger daughters. 

“Julia and Isabel,” she said, ‘ will require to 
have their dresses occasionally altered, besides 
new ones made up, for we shall have a good 
deal of company; Arethusa and Josephine will 
be benefitted by keeping up their practice, and, 
though you have not the touch of Berelli, you will 
answer for the summer.” 

I have not yet described Mrs. Warrene. She 
had been a belle when younger, and still retained 
traces of her beauty, though now she was grown 
so thin that all the once rounded outlines of her 
person and countenance were gone. But she 
still possessed a mass of dark, silky hair, which 
was always dressed plainly; and large, black 
eyes that would have been perfectly beautiful, 
but for a cat-like gleam they occasionally exhi- 
bited. Mrs. Warrene was generally attired in 
black silk, as becoming a matron with two grown 
up daughters. Her voice, like her eyes, was 
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suggestive of treachery; for though modulated 
with great art, it scarcely ever rose above a 
whisper; in a word it wanted sincerity. And 
indeed the manner in which I frequently heard 
her speak to her daughters, of her best friends, 
proved that, under her mask of politeness, she 
was envious, gossiping, deceitful and malicious. 

To accept this somewhat anomalous situation, 
under such a woman, was running a great risk, 
but I was virtually compelled to it, for I had no 
other offer, and leave town I must. The wages 
I was promised, too, were extremely paltry; for 
Mrs. Warrene was one of those fashionable ladies 
who make up for extravagances on themselves, 
by cutting down the remuneration of those they 
employ. But I determined, notwithstanding all, 
to go. 

Warrene Hall was a noble old place. It had 
been in the family for three generations, and 
possessed what can be found attached to but few 
country-seats in America, large and extensive 
grounds, sufficient indeed to have been called a 
park even in England. . The house was built of 
dressed stone, and was nearly a century old, but 
having been almost Palladian in its character at 
the original erection, it was still large enough; 
and, with a few improvements in-doors, answered 
its purpose better than any modern structure, 
however imposing, would have done; for the 
stuccoed walls and pillared front of the latter 
would have been sadly out of keeping with the 
magnificent old trees scattered in clumps about 
the lawn, and with the venerable woods that 
screened the dwelling, in a semi-circular sweep, 
on the north, the north-east, and the north-west. 
The grey walls; the heavily framed windows; 
the balustrade around the roof; the quaintly 
carved balcony over the great hall-door; and the 
alternate blocks of dressed and rough stone, at 
the corners of the house, rising one above another 
to the roof, gave Warrene Hall a certain air of 
imposing antiquity. From the first day I arrived 
at the old place, I loved it; and, from that mo- 
ment, ceased regretting I had accompanied the 
Warrenes. 

The house soon filled up with company, old 
and young, but principally the latter. I noticed, 
however, that there were but few ladies, except 
married ones, but quite a number of gay young 
bachelors. Most of the latter were men of for- 
tune, and generally also of fashion; but not one 
of them had any true manliness; they could have 
been distinguished anywhere for what they were, 
empty fops, with whom travelling passed for ex- 
perience of the world, and money stood in place 
of talent. I suspected immediately that they 
had been invited to Werrene Hall in order to 
fall in love with Julia or Isabel. 

Of this gay company, however, I saw but little. 
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Now and then I would meet some of the fine 
ladies on the stairs, or receive a stare from one 
of the gentlemen as we passed in the grounds, 
but I neither dined with the family, nor was 
asked into the drawing-room in the evening. 
My mornings were generally occupied with my 
two pupils, while most of my afternoons were 
spent in altering dresses for their elder sisters. 
But occasionally I had hours of leisure, and 
during these I wandered about the park, some- 
times with a book in my hand, and sometimes 
without one, now stopping to rest under some 
spreading tree, now walking slowly down some 
leafy aisle, and now watching, from a high bluff 
overlooking the expansive river, the sun setting 
golden in the west. The white sails glittering 
as they passed, the horn of the boatmen on the 
canal, and the fresh evening air dallying with 
my cheek, made these sunset moments inexpres- 
sibly sweet. After such walks I would return 
to the house refreshed in spirits, forgetting the 
mortifications which were my lot, and, after a 
frugal cup of tea in the upper servants’ room, 
would take my candle, retire to my distant cham- 
ber, and there, out of hearing of the gay com- 
pany below, read until it was time to retire. 

Weeks passed in this-way, until, earlyin July, 
I heard one of the young ladies say, as she came 
into the school-room, one morning. 

**T wonder, Bell, if Carrington will come, to- 
morrow, after all.” 

I was placing a piece of music on the piano, 
but, at these words, the sheet of paper fell from 
my hands. Carrington acquainted with the War- 
renes! Carrington coming here! 

The elder young ladies did not notice my agita- 
tion, but one of my pupils did, for she cried, ‘la! 
how awkward you are,” and, snatching the music 
from me, after I had picked it up, placed it herself 
on the piano. 

“I don’t know indeed, Jyle,” said Isabel, 
yawning, ‘‘I’m sure, for your sake, I hope he 
will. Though I couldn’t fancy such a prig, even 
if he is a great man.” 

Isabel was as near a fool as a woman can be, 
and, therefore, I did not wonder at this opinion, 
though my cheek tingled nevertheless. Julia, 
however, was a dashing girl, with a good deal of 
intellect, perverted as it was; and I understood 
at once why she loved Carrington, if indeed she 
did; and alas! the words of her sister implied 
this. 

I turned faint at the bare idea. Shall I be 
frank? I had lately been persuading myself 
that some inexplicable cause had led to Carring- 
ton’s desertion of me, and that, though fortune 
had placed our ever meeting beyond the possi- 
bility of happening, he still loved me, or at least 
had loved me. But now all this delicious flattery, 





with which I had soothed my pride, was blown 
to the winds. He loved Julia. He loved her 
so openly that her own sister spoke of it. Nor 
could I be surprised at this love; for was not 
Julia rich, beautiful, and brilliant? 

And yet I could not understand how my Car- 
rington could love Julia. He must have greatly 
changed. 

“You are a little fool,” said Julia, addressing 
her sister. ‘But Carrington ts & fine fellow, 
and worth a dozen of the whiskered beaux down 
stairs. Have you read the great speech he has 
just been making at the political meeting in our 
city? Oh! I forgot—you never read such things. 
But pa says it was magnificent, and pa heard it; 
Carringtém, he declares, will yet be a Senator: 
only thik of that, a Senator’s wife-——” 

I was looking at the speaker, my whole soul 
intent on her words, and utterly unconscious of 
my pupil, when, at this instant, the child pulled 
me by the skirt, and in a loud, chiding tone asked 
me why I did not go on with the lesson. 

Julia started at the interruption, and crim- 
soning to the forehead, stopped abruptly. Her 
dark eyes flashed angrily on me, for she knew I 
had overheard her, and though really enraged at 
her own imprudence, she chose to pretend it was 
at my listening: she muttered something, with a 
curl of the lip, about eaves-droppers, and then, 
pettishly jerking Isabel by the arm, left the room. 

I went through with my task, I know not how. 
My thoughts were on this strange intelligence, 
rather than on the music; and I was giad when 
the lessons were over, and I could escape into 
the park, where I could rally my thoughts. 

Carrington acquainted with the Warrenes! 
Carrington coming here! Carrington probably 
engaged to Julia! These words rang through my 
mind continually. I could not think coherently. 
I scarcely knew what it all portended. Only I 
felt inconceiveably miserable, and finally after 
walking so rapidly that I was out of breath, I sat 
down on a rustic bench, in lonely part of the 
grounds, and burst into tears. 

After a fit of weeping had relieved me, I began 
to consider the subject more calmly. I gave up 
Carrington at once: he could never be mine: I 
was insane, I said, ever to have thought other- 
wise. Then, by a natural revulsion, instead of 
regarding him in the lenient light I had lately, 
I re-called the old bitterness of feeling toward 
him, which had followed his desertion of me. 
‘‘ His conduct allowed of no explanation,” I cried, 
‘she intended to trifle with me all the time; and 
his willingness to marry such a devotee of fashion 
as Julia Warrene proves his baseness.” 

I spoke aloud and angrily, so loud that I feared 
some one had heard me. I looked anxiously 


around. But no one was in sight. 
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Many hours I passed in that spot, torn con- 
tinually by conflicting emotions. Now the shame 
of meeting Carrington again, I as a menial, he as 
a petted visitor, stung my proud nature to the 
quick: now I was a victim to the agony of seeing 
his attentions to another; now I reflected, my 
reason assuming the sway, that he would pro- 
bably not see me, nor I him, our stations in the 
household being so different. 

It was evening when I reached the house, and 
I-stole at once tomy room. Here I washed the 
traces of tears from my eyes, lit my candle, and 


* gat down to read. 


But I was not destined to spend the evening 
in the place I desired. I had been reading about 
an hour, when a servant knocked at my door with 
a message from Mrs. Warrene. ‘‘Would Miss 
come down to the drawing-room: she was wanted 
there.” 

What could be the matter? Durirg six weeks 
I had not been invited into the drawing-room 
once. I arose somewhat flurried, and then be- 
thought me to call back the servant and ask if 
she knew for what I was wanted. I felt relieved 
to hear that it was only to play cotillions, as a 
dance had been projected. 

I accordingly brushed my hair anew, re-ar- 
ranged my simple dress, and proceeded down 
stairs. Yet, as I went, I had time to reflect that 
it was still an odd summons, for the company 
had frequently danced before, on which occasion 
Julia had always played for them. 

Carrington’s arrival, I knew, could have noth- 
ing to do with it; for he was not expected until 
the next day: and his coming even then was 
doubtful, it appeared. 

I entered the drawing-room unobserved, for the 
door was wide open; and I thus had a moment 
to scrutinize the company before I was myself 
seen. I almost thought myself, for that instant, 
in a new world. So long a period had elapsed 
since I had been in such an assembly, that its 
air of exquisite refinement and grace fascinated 
me indescribably. The light gauze tissues of the 
ladies gave the wearers, as they moved to and 
fro, the air of etherial beings. Innumerable 
flowers, many of them rare exotics, filled the 
apartment with fragrance. A clouded light fell 
from the superb chandelier, throwing a dreamy 
haze over the room, and softening the variegated 
colors in the apartment, into a harmonious whole. 
Then the rich carpet; the damask seats; the rose- 
wood furniture; the pictures; the statuettes; and 
the hundred articles of virtu scattered about, what 
a look of elegance they gave to the whole scene! 
For a second I felt like one on whom an Eden had 
suddenly burst in all its fragrance and beauty. 

At last Mrs. Warrene perceiving me, said in her 
soft, cold voice, 





en 


“Ah! you are there, are you? I did not see 
youenter. I sent for you to.play cotillions; will 
you oblige us by doing it?” 

The imperious air, veiled under a thin show of 
courtesy, with which’ these words were spoken, 
called the blood to my cheek; and I advanced 
quickly to the piano, in order to conceal my 
flushed countenance. 

There had been quite a buzz of conversation 
when I entered, but now this ceased, and every 
eye was turned on me. One or two of the gen- 
tlemen raised their eye-glasses, and continued to 
survey me, but the ladies, after a supercilious 
glance, resumed their gossip. 

‘*T wonder where Julia is,” said Mrs. Warrene, 
looking around, ‘‘I have not seen her since din- 
ner.” 

The necessity for any one to answer was ob- 
viated by the appearance of Julia herself, whc, 
at this moment, entered the door from the hall, 
charmingly dressed, and looking superbly beau- 
tiful. She was accompanied by a gentleman, 
whose arm she did not relinquish until quite in 
the room. A smile of triumph was on her lips, 
as she gazed up into his face. I followed the 
glance of her eye with a sinking heart; for that 
manly figure seemed strangely familiar to me: 
nor was I misled in my supposition; I beheld 
Carrington before me. 

Instantly all the blood in my system seemed 
pouring back upon my heart, and then ebbing 
away as rapidly: a dizziness came over me; and 
I would have fallen, had I not caught at the 
piano for support. 

Fortunately every eye was occupied with Julia 
and her handsome companion, so that my agita- 
tion passed unobserved. 

I did not entirely lose my consciousness. I 
heard a murmur of voices, questions asked and 
answered, compliments exchanged, and a banter 
of wits between Carrington and somebody; but I 
recollected nothing distinctly, except that Julia 
told her mother that she had been showing the 
park to her companion, and that Carrington re- 
plied with I knew not what, some verbal gal- 
lantry, I believe. 

Then followed the arrangements for a dance: 
the pushing back of the chairs and tete-a-tetes 
from the middle of the room, the selection of 
partners, and the laughing struggle between cer- 
tain of the ladies for a lead. During this polite 
hubbub my senses recovered themselves. 

I was indeed ashamed of my agitation, and 
inexpressibly grateful that it had passed unob- 
served. What! let Carrington see that he had 
power over me? Never! 

And, perhaps, if I maintained a perfect com- 
posure, and that silent distance which my posi- 
tion in the family rendered easy, he might never 
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recognize me. I resolved, accordingly, to control 
myself, and to keep as much as possible out of 
the way. 

These reflections passed through my mind, and 
these resolutions were formed while the dancers 
were taking their places. A call was now made 
for music. I glanced over my shoulder, and 
seeing that Carrington was in a quadrille at the 
most distant part of the room, turned to my task 
with relief. 

I was beginning to be excited; and played, I 
suppose, with unusual spirit. I could hear the 
dancers complimenting me to each other; and 
once I overheard one of the gentlemen praising 
my figure: he did this, I am sure, on purpose 
that it should feach my ears; but I felt insulted 
and did not look around to see who he was. 

The dance was over. I heard the rustling of 
a light dress, and Julia was beside me. She had 
forgotten her morning’s anger, and was now all 
affability. ‘‘You did that charmingly,” she said. 
‘*But now play a waltz, please!” 

She was in the highest spirits, her eyes spark- 
ling, @ magnificent color on her cheeks. 

A cold shiver ran over me. I did not dare to 
turn around, lest I should see Carrington leading 
her to the floor. I struck up a brilliant waltz, 
in a fit of desperation: I can call my feelings 
nothing else. 

Neither the Polka, nor Redowa, was then in 
vogue: what is now called the plain waltz—the 
most graceful of all—was the only one danced. 
I heard the soft rustling of garments as the 
waltzers whirled behind me, and I thought I re- 
cognized Julia’s light foot-fall. I played faster 
and more spiritedly. 

At last I ventured to glance over my shoulder. } 
Two or three couples first met my eye, and then 
came Julia and Isabel gliding around almost 
noiselessly, like two fair spirits. My eye sought 
Carrington. He had drawn nearer, and stood, 
with folded arms, his looks following every move- } 
ment of Julia. And truly*she was a beautiful } 
sight. Both she and her sister were finished 
waltzers, but Julia especially. On this occasion, 
she was dressed in a thin rose-colored tissue, 
made in voluminous folds, that, as she whirled } 
silently by, fell like a fleecy cloud about her. 
Accustomed to waltzing constantly together, the 
two girls moved as if one, circling softly around 
and around, like beautiful birds wheeling in the 
sky. Long after all others had ceased, the sisters } 
waltzed on, and finally stopped, panting, almost 
at the side of Carrington. 

I saw him smilingly bend and offer his arm 
to Julia. I saw her look of gratified pleasure. 





Then they walked slowly away, she breathlessly 
fanning herself, and he stooping to whisper to 
her. As I beheld all this I felt a sharp pain in 





my heart, as if a knife had been run through 
it. 

He had not even noticed me, for he must have 
seen me, and seeing, must have recognized me. 
This thought, galling as it was, came oppor- 
tunely; it braced my spirit up, and enabled me 
to proceed with my task, 

If I had required any further proof of the rela- 
tions between Julia and Carrington, it was soon 
given; for, after a slight interval, Julia re-ap- 
peared, returning from the conservatory whither 
she and Carrington had bent their steps; and 
suddenly leaving his arm, she ran prettily up to 
me, and asked me to play a waltz again. ‘Let 
it be your liveliest, my dear,” she sajd. 

Her extreme amiability to me, whom she 
generally treated almost with scorn, showed her 
overflowing happiness. I comprehended all, at 
once. She was to waltz with Carrington. 

And this told more to me than a thousand 
words, I had often heard Carrington say that 
he admired the waltz, but thought it ought to 
be confined to husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, or other near or dear connexions: and I 
had never known him to deviate in practice from 
this opinion. During all our acquaintance he 
had never ventured to ask me to be his partner. 
His waltzing with Julia was, therefore, a proof 
to me of their engagement. 

Imagine a criminal on the rack, who, by some 
devilish mechanism, is himself made the instru- 
ment of his own torture: imagine this, and you 
have some idea of my situation! I played on, 
scarcely aware what I did. At first I tried not 
to logk, but a spell was on me, and as the musical 
rustle of Julia’s dress approached, and I heard 
her soft panting as she floated by in Carrington’s 
arms, I could not control myself, but followed the 
movements of the waltzers, as if some magnetic 
power emanating from their persons, attracted 
me invincibly. 

By a sort of tacit consent no other couple was 
on the floor; and every eye, therefore, was on 
Julia and Carrington. If she was the perfection 
of grace in woman, he was her equal in it as a 
man; their motion, as they glided around the 
room, was music personified; it seemed some fair 
vision of enchantment, vivified by the spirit of 
love. All control over myself gradually passed 
from me. I played faster and faster. The 
waltzers whirled now where they had glided. 
Julia’s eyes drooped to the floor, or were only 
raised in stealthy glances to Carrington’s face: 
her brow as well as cheek, was covered with a 
brilliant crimson; she looked as if to have died 
in those arms would have been bliss. I grew 
dizzy again, but, with a strong effort, rallied 
myself, and found I was playing slower and 
slower; while the waltzers circling more and 
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more languidly around, at last almost imper- 
ceptibly ceased. Julia, as if exhausted, sank 
back into the corner of a sofa, and Carrington, 
bending over her, fanned her softly. 

I could endure no more. I had concealed my 
weakness so far, but I knew not how soon I should 
betray myself. Mrs. Warrene was standing by 
the door leading into the hall, and I rose and 
walked hurriedly toward her. 

‘My head is aching terribly,” I said, speaking 
very fast—and in truth my poor brain felt as if 
it would split—‘‘do excuse me for the rest of the 
evening, Mrs. Warrene.” 

She looked at me in astonishment: my eager- 
ness, as well as my presumption amazed her: 
she was about to speak, perhaps to order me 
back to the piano, for her brow clouded; but I 
did not wait for an answer: the whole world 
could not have forced me to return into that 
hateful parlor: I brushed by her; and, flying up 
stairs, ran like a deer to my own room, where I 
locked and double-locked the door. 

I threw myself on the bed, in an agony of 
emotions. Shame, anger, and jealousy, by turns, 
raged in myheart. All that I had suffered in my 
desolate and persecuted childhood was nothing 
to this blow. 

I now knew myself for the first time. I had 
believed, all along, that I had ceased to love Car- 
tington. But it was not so. My passion had 
been rebuked and reasoned down, but its germ 
had never been entirely eradicated. Now, how- 
ever, the axe had been laid to the root of the 
tree, and, lest that should not be sufficient, fire 
had seared what the steel had left. 

“For what was I born?” I said, in agony, 
“suffering and disappointment have been my lot 
all my days. There is no happiness for me on 
earth. Would I were dead!” 

Does this seem extravagant? There may be 
many, even of my own sex, who will think so; 
but there are others, who, having wrestled like 
myself alone with the enemy, will respect my 
weakness; and to these I commit my justification. 

Where a woman loves, and with a love worthy 
of her, it is like plucking out her heart to blight 
that love. Pride may teach her concealment; 
but she suffers none the less. Time may soothe 
her pangs in part; but, at the first, she does not 
care to live. A strong nature will rise superior 
to its desolating fate, as the oak recovers after 
the tempest has passed; but still the ravages of 
the storm will leave their traces. 

I am not speaking of the passing fancy of a 
mere girl, or of the romantic ravings of a silly 
mind; but of the deeper emotion of womanhood, 
where the object of hope is woven, as it were, 
into heart and intellect, so that the wrenching of 
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As earth has no other blow as terrible for 
woman, so earth affords no consolation. For 
hours I writhed in agony, in that solitary room, 
stifling my groans with the bed-clothes; for my 
will, though it could not entirely prevent, was 
still strong enough to check these weak mani- 
festations of my sufferings. 

Prisoners on the wheel, it is said, become 
dulled finally to the torture; and at last I grew 
callous too. 

Then conscience awoke, andremorse. ‘‘ Where,”’ 
I cried, ‘had been my trust in heaven during all 
these hours? Had I forgotten God? Had I 
overlooked the sufferings of one greater than I, 
and who, in agonies more terrible, had shamed 
my weakness? ‘He was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before his shearers was 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.’” 

I sank, awed and abashed, to my knees. 

Yet I could not pray. In vain I sought words: 
it seemed as if I dared not entreat heaven; for I 
had weakly wished for death, forgetting that it is 
easier to die than to suffer. At last the solemn 
language of the Litany, which I had listened to 
a thousand times in the services of my church, 
came up to my recollection. I cried, 

“By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy 
cross and passion; by thy precious death and 
burial; by thy glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost” 

Never burst response from more fervent lips 
than now from mine; and with the supplication 
comfort came down on my soul, like a flood of 
heavenly light. Wild, yet sweet tears, gushed 
from me. 

Toward morning I fell asleep, exhausted. The 
breakfast gong aroused me. Irose. The birds 
were singing under my window, and the trees 
were brilliant with rain-drops; for there had 
been a thunder storm in the night, and before 
I slept, but, in my agony, I had not heard it. 
Everything was fresh and happy; and, for a 
moment, I felt cheerful too. But suddenly I 
saw too figures walking on the avenue: they 
were those of Julia and Carrington; and imme- 
diately it seemed as if darkness shut in the 
heavens from pole to pole. 

It needed all the consolation I could derive 
from on high, to make that day supportable to 
me; and, even with all, I felt jaded physically, 
mentally like one in some feverish dream. 

During the morning Mrs. Warrene came into 
the school-room. 

“Is your head-ache better?” she said, with 
cold severity. ‘Your extraordinary departure, 
last evening, created some remark, a thing I 
should not like to happen again.” 

Did Carrington notice it, was my immediate 





it away, affects both forever. 


reflection? Could he have entirely overlooked 
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me? Occupied with these thoughts, I was silent , expect you to remain until the dancing is over. 
and made no reply. This taciturnity appeared 3 Julia, poor girl, had to take your place—T ‘will 


to irritate Mrs. Warrene, for she resumed, with 3 have no airs in my household.” Thus speaking, 


some asperity. 


‘‘When I send for you again, Miss, I shall 


2 


she sailed from the room. 
(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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How oft does memory re-call 

A form we may no longer see; 

A gentle girl. with lustrous eyes 
Glistening like morning dew 

The silken lashes through, 

And lips, that breathed in softest sighs 
Her beings harmony. 


Like some fair fountain nymph, whose form, 
Half shadowed by the misty spray, 
Gleams but at times upon the sight, 
Her spirit pure, and delicate, 
For cold or common gaze unfit— 
Proved timidly its inner light, 
Then tearful shrank away. 


A creature, that we may compare 
To all that emblems modesty, 
When fair and gracefully refined ; 
An early rose-bud, pure and pale, 
The tender lily of the vale, 
Convey an image of her mind, 
Its saint-like chastity. 


And on her silent, lonely grave 

No gay or flaunting flowerets bloom, 
The scented blossoms of the Spring, 
Whose frail existence prove 


; Our ever watchful love; 
So oft those fragile buds we bring 
That perish on her tomb. 


Their little span of life imparts 

A history of our sister fair, 

Who tasted of hopes morning hours, 
But found, alas! too soon 

The golden light of morn, 

Brought with its richer flowers 

Pale Autumn’s chilling care. 


Unfinished was her life’s young dream, 
A story to the world unknown, 

The beauty of each generous thought 
Must still remain untold, 

For now her heart is cold, 

No earthly treasures here she sought, 
But lived and died alone. 


Alone—tho’ fond hearts strove to bind 

Her soul to theirs with mortal ties, 

And thus enchain her upward flight, 

Yet tho’ her soul so well could be 

Attuned to gentlest sympathy, 

For earth she seemed too spiritually bright, 
And sought the radiant skies, 
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Ort, when night’s mantle shrouds the days fair azure, 
And glowing tints adown the dim West fade; 
When flitting, dusky visions court eve’s favor, 
And gloomy tints the struggling sunbeams shade; 
And when the pale, calm, glorious queen of night, 
Majestic sails through the etherial sky; 

While the sweet nightingale wings in her flight, 
Warbling her love lay to the moon on high:— 
Then, on man’s weary, wildered soul come stealing, 
Deep, soothing breathings to the troubled heart; 

Life’s better phase, earth’s purer joys revealing, 
Breaking, like sunlight, o’er the worlds cold art. 





Not in the day, when sway us wild emotions, 
And thronging cares engross our every thought; 

When Mammon claims man’s erring, blind devotion, 
And holier, blessed instincts sets at nought;. 

They come, when busy day its strife is hushing, 
And fancy’s revels people nature’s face; 

Are they the cadence of Thy waters, gushing 
From the pure fount of universal grace? 

Oh! they are answers to our prayers sweet incense, 
The blessed tokens of contrition heard; 

Heaven’s holiest dews, the monitors of conscience, 
The earnest teachings of the unseen world! 
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SILENT LOVE. 





BY MARY DAVENANT. 





“Waar a beautiful creature!” exclaimed Ho- 
race Hanwood, as a very lovely woman entered 
the assembly room. She leaned on the arm of a 
stately old gentleman, evidently her father, the 
turbaned mamma being on the other side. 

“Beautiful indeed!” echoed his cousin, the 
handsome and fashionable Wesley Staunton, and 
the eyes of both the young men followed the 
graceful movements of the fair one as she passed 
onward. 

The party were strangers, unknown to any of 
the managers who received the company, but 
the searching glances thrown around her by the 
younger lady, showed that she expected to meet 
at least one familiar face among the crowd. At 
length a beaming smile proved she had not been 
disappointed, and a lady highly distinguished in 
the world of fashion came forward to greet the 
strangers, and to introduce them to her party. 

‘Who can they be? Southerners evidently, 
and rich ones too, or I am much mistaken,” pur- 
sued Mr. Staunton. 

‘For shame, Wesley,” replied his cousin, ‘*how 
can you think or talk of money when gazing on 
such loveliness? Heavens!—what a smile!” 

“Ah, Monsieur le Philosophe! don’t you see 
Iam paying a great compliment to the lady’s 
loveliness. I would hardly venture to become 
acquainted with a penniless lass, with that face 
and figure, for I should certainly fall in love with 
her, and then where would I be? Here, Philip,” 


he added, seizing the arm of a manager who was 


hurrying by, ‘‘tell me the name of that beautiful 
stranger—the lady, I mean, talking to Mrs. Wil- 
ton?” 
‘That is Miss Clifton, from Louisiana—hand- 
some, ain’t she? Shall I introduce you?” 
“Why, perhaps—tell me something about her 
first.” 


“She is, they say, a delightful person—an only | 
- daughter—the father as rich as Croesus, just come 


here to live.” 

«We must know them of course: come, Horace,” 
and the cousins were, a moment afterward, pre- 
sented in due form to the lady. 

Never in his life had Horace so envied the easy 
assurance of Wesley’s manners as at this moment. 
Although several other persons surrounded Miss 
Clifton, all desirous of gaining her attention, Mr. 
Staunton at once appropriated it entirely, and 
when the dance was called led her off to another 





part of the room, leaving Horace, who was as 
shy and reserved as his cousin was self-confident, 
with the agreeable sensation of havingfeen par- 
ticularly awkward and foolish at the moment 
when of all others in his life he had been the 
most anxious to please. 

‘«¢Block-head that I am!” he murmured, as he 
slowly followed the handsome couple, and placed 
himself where he could watch their movements. 
‘‘What must she think of me?—to stand staring 
like a lowtish school-boy, while Wesley’s ready 
tongue and nimble wit carries all before him! 
How handsome the fellow looks too—he is doing 
his best to fascinate—pity he has neither head 
nor heart!” 

Ah, poor Horace! in this world of shams, heads 


; and hearts like thine are sometimes sadly in our 


way in graver places than a ball-room. 

But Horace was at this moment a little un- 
just toward Wesley, who had sense enough to 
appreciate his cousin’s great superiority, and 
heart enough to be as fond of him as a perfectly 
selfish person can be of any one. Wesley’s 
father, a wealthy merchant, had adopted his 
orphan nephew when a child, had educated him 
with his youngest son, given him a profession, 
that of medicine, and sent him abroad, where 
he had devoted himself to study, and assiduously 
walked the hospitals, while Wesley had worse 
than wasted the time the other improved. Mr. 
Staunton’s death re-called the young men home, 
when Wesley found himself master of about thirty 
thousand dollars, and Horace of a small patri- 
mony just sufficient’ to maintain him during that 
disheartening period when the youth of a physi- 
cian is a barrier to success, which even genius 
seldom removes. But what genius cannot do is 
often accomplished by a time-serving spirit, and 
this had been denied to Horace. He despised 
the paltry tricks, and shams, and quackeries by 
which he saw his inferiors passing him on the 
road to prosperity, and with his eye steadily 
fixed on fame’s proud eminence, determined he 
would gain it nobly, or nobly would remain ob- 
secure. Thus at six and twenty, though he had 
gained a name among men of science, Horace 
was just able to get along comfortably as a single 
man, and did not dare to hope for the realization 
of sundry day dreams of ideal bliss, in which few 
who saw his calm, prosaic exterior suspected him 
of indulging. 
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For we must acknowledge that with all his 
science and all his sense, our Horace had long 
cherished in secret some very unscientific fanta- 
sies. Then all those hidden depths of sentiment 
and imagination that his daily course of duty 
kept in such strict subjection, were suffered to 
flow forth, and bear him on their bosom into 
some realm of faery, amid beings of a higher, 
purer race, and scenes of happiness denied him 
here. And as Horace stood, solitary and ab- 
stracted @n the midst of the brilliant crowd, his 
eye fixed.on that speaking face now smiling so 
sweetly on Wesley, he felt as if she had been 
with him a denizen of that spirit land, now re- 
vealing herself to his earthly gaze to mock him 
with hopes that were forever unattainable. 

He was roused from his reverie by Wesley 
grasping his arm. ‘‘What are you dreaming 
about, man?” he said—‘‘come and secure Miss 
Clifton for a dance before she is engaged the 
whole evening—she has done for me completely, 
and I want your opinion of her. But you can’t 
fail to think her a delicious creature; and the 
old man, they say, is worth half a million.” 

‘¢ A delicious creature! half a million!” thought 
Horace, as he was pulled from his empyrean 
heights into this mundane mire. He felt so in- 
dignant that he did not answer his cousin saye 
by a look of contempt, which the other was too 
pre-occupied to see. 

During his dance with Miss Clifton, poor 
Horace’s ill fortune still pursued him. He was 
embarrassed, awkward, and scarcely had the use 
of his faculties; just too as he was beginning to 
recover them under the influence of the lady’s 
irresistibly winning manners, Wesley joined them, 
and the expression of relief with which she turned 
to him from her embarrassed partner, completed 
his discomfiture. Still enough had passed be- 
tween them to convince him that her mind was 
of a high order. 

Indeed it is seldom that both nature and for- 
tune combine to shower upon one individual the 
rare gifts they had bestowed upon Ella Clifton. 
Beautiful, high-born, full of talent which had 
been sedulously cultivated, you had but to look 
into the clear depths of her spiritual eyes, and 
to watch the movement of her perfectly formed 
mouth, to see that a soul of no common order 
dwelt in a shrine so worthy of it. Indeed it 
seemed as though the soul had fashioned for itself 
the outward temple, for her peculiar charm, that 
which separated her so entirely from the other 
beauties that surrounded her, faultless perhaps 
as she in form, and feature, and complexion, was 
something that seemed to emanate from within, 
impalpable, indescribable—but irresistible in its 
power over one capable of appreciating its myste- 
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But of all this Wesley Staunton saw nothing. 
To him she was beautiful, high-bred, wealthy, and 
as such a prize worth struggling after, but in this 
peculiar charm was the secret of the influence 
so suddenly exercised over the hitherto calm 
and unsusceptible Dr. Hanwood—an influence so 
powerful that it almost terrified him. He could 
not understand it. He who had always thought 
himself a prudent, sensible man—who had gazed 
unmoved upon a thousand lovely faces—who, 
though he admired beauty, had always deemed 
it a secondary thing to mind, and character, and 
conduct—who had determined when the right 
time came to select and examine, and study well 
the fair one to whom he resigned his heart before 
he gave it over to her keeping. He, to find him- 
self so suddenly ensnared! : 

“It is folly, nonsense, delusion,” he said, as 
he threw his cloak about him, and pulled his hat 
over his eyes on quitting the ball. ‘‘A good walk 
in the cold will drive it out of me—I scarcely 
have spoken to this girl—she is nothing to me— 
and yet I feel as if I had known her always, and 
that she must henceforth influence my destiny 
forever. Great powers—what madness!—and 
Wesley, too, so taken with her! and yet he can 
stay and drink, and carouse with all those men 
after basking in her smiles—for she did smile on 
him more kindly than the rest, and seemed to 
admire him and enjoy his nonsense. And what 
chance have I, poor, and ugly, and awkward as I 
am, beside an Apollo, an Antinous such as he?” 
And notwithstanding he walked out to Schuylkill 
on that bitter night, Horace found himself arguing 
this knotty question as he laid himself on his bed, 
and continuing it in dreams during his broken 
slumbers. 

But no such feeling of self-mistrust crept 
through the excited brain of the handsome Wes- 
ley. He had left the ball late in the morning in- 
toxicated with champaigne, and with the beauty 
of Miss Clifton. A general favorite with women, 
their flatteries and his mirror, which he con- 
sulted more frequently than most of the other 
sex, had persuaded him that he was irresistible; 
and as he had determined to marry whenever he 
found any one handsome enough and rich enough 
to enable him to add to his selfish enjoyments 
instead of curtailing them, he was delighted to 
have met with a lady who so highly combined 
both these requisites. For Wesley Staunton dis- 
dained the idea of marrying for money alone. 
He could number on his fingers the unattractive 
heiresses who would gladly have accepted him, 
and with each of whom he had flirted long enough 
to make her miserable for a while, and to prove 
the truth of his assertions, while of undowered 
beauty he thought but to amuse the passing hour. 

Though he hated study and labor of every kind, 
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he had picked up a good deal of desultory infor- 
mation, and was a very pleasant companion; and 
as he had never been so openly dissipated as to 
ereate scandal, he was liked even by those who pos- 
sessed discrimination enough to lament his want 
of the higher attributes that give nobility and 
worth to character. He, therefore, considered 
his success with Miss Clifton as sure, provided 
her affections were free, and this from certain 
indications he soon discovered was the case. 

The Cliftons already occupied an elegant man- 
sion, which had been prepared for them previous 
to their arrival, where our cousins presented 
themselves on the day after the ball; and where 
Wesley Staunton soon managed to establish him- 
self on a most intimate footing. The heiress was 
evidently pleased with her fascinating admirer; 
and poor Horace, after a few visits which fanned 
his already kindled flame into an absorbing pas- 
sion, saw clearly that she preferred his cousin, 
and felt most painfully that his own unobtrusive, 
but sterling merit was completely obscured amid 
the brilliant, social talents of the circle that sur- 
rounded her. Still like the moth about the candle, 
he found it impossible to avoid her presence, and 
he was content to sit and gaze on Ella while her 
father would monopolize his conversation with 
politics, or business, or Mrs. Clifton edified him 
with the domestic experiences. 

But for all this, tiresome as it was, Horace 
would feel himself amply repaid, when, as occa- 
sionally happened, Ella would turn to him as she 
gave utterance to some thought or feeling above 
the ordinary range of conversational mediocrity, 
or appealed to his authority or decision on any 
controverted point. And this proved food enough 
for the hopeless passion, which, after a few vain 
efforts, he ceased to struggle against. He knew 

, that she could never be his, she would marry his 

cousin, who, under her lovely influence, would 
become a wiser, better man. He might then, 
perchance, watch over her happiness, his secret 
buried in the recesses of his own bosom, with a 
pure and protesting love w an angel. 
? Such was the future marked, r himself by 
Horace, while his cousin was happily pursuing 
his suit. But to the surprise of everybody, a 
whole year ran its round, and no engagement 
was announced to the expecting world of fashion, 
who at last decided that the couple must be 
privately affianced, but that the lady did not 
choose it should be acknowledged, lest it should 
deprive her of the right to make future conquests. 
' “Are you engaged, Wesley?” asked Horace, 
one day, when his cousin had been lounging a 
good while about his office, and seemed to have 
something upon his mind that he wanted to com- 
municate, but did not know exactly how to set 
about it. 





‘*No,” answered Wesley, sadly, ‘‘andif a report 
I have heard to-day should turn out true, every 
thing will have to be at an end between us.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” said Horace, alarmed. 
‘*Is she engaged to any one else?” 

‘Oh, nothing of that kind of course. But Allan 
last night received a letter from New Orleans, 
announcing the failure of a house with which Mr. 
Clifton was formerly connected, and fer which, 
it is said, he is a heavy endorser—if so, he is 
ruined.” ' 

“Great God! how terrible!” 

“Still it may not be true, or the evil may be 
exaggerated, so of course everything will con- 
tinue as usual until I can hear more. But I now 
congratulate myself that Ella’s foolish whims 
have prevented matters from being further ad- 
vanced than they are.” 

“Wesley,” asked Horace, much agitated, ‘‘do 
you think she loves you?” g 

His cousin opened his handsome eyes in asto- 
nishment, and glancing at a mirror near him, 
replied, ‘‘of course I think so, and she is such a 
pretty creature, so full of talent, and all that 
kind of thing, that I can’t help loving her too, 
so it will come devilish hard upon us both—but 
what can we do?” 

*‘Do?—why marry to be sure—you have thirty 
thousand dollars.” 

‘‘Thirty thousand devils!—why I can scarce 
get along by myself on the paltry sum!” 

“‘Depend upon it Ella Clifton values affection 
more than wealth.” 

“She may, but Ido not. I must have both to 
make me happy—don’t look so disgusted, Horace, 
and spare me the long lecture I see rising on your 
tongue. I know very well all that you would say 
to me, but I am as I was made—so keep my 
counsel, and say nothing of what I have told you 
—it may after all be a false report.” 

But false or true the rumor gained ground. 
Mr. Clifton was summoned to the south ‘on 
business,” and soon after his departure, Mrs. 
Clifton was taken very ill. Wesley Staunton, 
restless, unhappy, and tossed ona sea of con- 
flicting doubts, scarcely knew how to shape his 
future course. As Mrs. Clifton’s illness increased, 
Dr. Hanwood was called upon by the experienced 
physicians in attendance to assist in watching 
her, and who can tell his feelings when he found 
himself thus intimately associated with her he 
so hopelessly and so silently adored! 

At first she hardly observed his presence, for 
her mother was suffering violently, and her own 
misery seemed scarcely less. But the judicious 
remedies so skilfully applied by the quiet, young 
physician, soon wrought a soothing influence, and 
Ella’s look of heartfelt gratitude for his success, 
the pressure of the hand he so long had yearned 
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to clasp, her whispered thanks, so soft, so earnest, 
nearly overpowered him. 

Mrs. Clifton’s illness was a protracted one, and 
long before its termination her husband hastened 
back to her—a ruined man—his whole property 
being but little more than sufficient to meet his 
obligations. Wesley Staunton’s course was, there- 
fore, resolved upon. His inquiries after the in- 
valid had been constant, but after one or two 
slight efforts he had made no further attempt to 
see her daughter, and at last he left town. A 
few weeks after, a letter to Horace announced 
he had sailed for Europe. 

Horace saw Ella felt herself deserted, for she 
each day grew thinner, paler, and the shadow 
deepened in her dark spiritual eye. He saw too 
how manfully she struggled against her secret 
sorrow, how she would strive to cheer her sad- 
dened father, to raise the drooping spirit of her 
suffering mother, and he did his best to aid her 
in these efforts of affection. His presence was 
evidently a support, a comfort to her, and though 
Wesley’s name was never mentioned by either, 
Horace knew that he was a link that united her 
to the lover she had lost. 

It was evening, the invalid slept, and Ella was 
alone in.an adjoining room when Horace entered 
to pay his usual visit. Never in her most bril- 
liant days had he seen her so touchingly lovely 
as now, never had he found it so difficult to con- 
trol his feelings, never did he curse more bitterly 
the poverty that chained him, hand and foot, and 
prevented his making a single effort to gain her 
love. 

For the first time, Ella spoke to him of her 
father’s fallen fortunes. ‘‘For myself,” she said, 
“the loss of wealth is nothing. We have still 
enough for comfort, and heaven has kindly spared 
me all that gives to my life its real value.” 

“All, Miss Clifton,” Horace could not help 
exclaiming. 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his as if sur- 
prised, and answered, “yes, all—have I not still 
my parents, my friends—yourself?” she added, 
softly. 

This was too much for Horace, he forgot 

‘ poverty, pride, her love for Wesley, everything 
but his own absorbing passion, as he wildly ex- 
claimed— 

‘sElla!—angel! so long, so hopelessly adored 
—can you have read my heart?” 

Her lovely face was buried in her hands— 
next moment she clasped them together, and 
looking up said— 

**God only knows how I have longed to do so 
—but you have kept it hidden from me, and I 
have suffered, Horace—ah, how keenly!” 





But all suffering was forgotten in the joy that 
followed, when close to that noble heart, its inmost 
secrets were laid. bare before her, and she in her 
turn confessed that though at first attracted by 
his cousin’s brilliant exterior, she soon had re: 
cognized in himself a spirit kindred to her own, 

“But Wesley told me you were cold,” she 
said—“that you despised our foolish sex, and 
wrapt in your own high speculations laughed at 
love. He asked my hand, but was rejected, he 
persisted in his devotion, evidently thinking it 
impossible I was serious in my refusal. I saw 
that he cared little for me, that my fortune was 
his aim—but he brought you often with him to 
our house, and I thanked and blessed him for it. 
I sought society, for I found you there: every 
where the voice of flattery reached me, but I did 
not heed it, for yours was silent. Still I saw 
you, and was happy, I felt that you valued me 
for something the rest did not discern, and often, 
guarded as you were, a word or look escaped you 
that bade me hope I might yet be loved. For 
oh, Horace!” she added, ‘‘my earliest dreams 
had been of a love higher, nobler, purer, than 
any I had yet inspired, and something seemed to 
whisper to me that in your heart was its home!” 

My romantic reader!—do you believe in the 
elective affinities?—for my hero did as devontly 
as the immortal Goethe—and had he not good 
reason? With such love as this, poverty, pain, 
privation are willingly endured, and Horace now 
felt that he could defy them all. Destiny had, 
however, better things in store for him, for he 
had not been a month engaged before an old 
bachelor brother of Mr. Clifton’s died, leaving 
to him and to his lovely daughter his immense 
wealth. 

Nothing, therefore, prevented the speedy union 
of the lovers, and now that fortune smiles upon , 
him, Dr. Hanwood is amazed to find how rapidly 
his practice is extending.’ His happiness in- 
creased his confidence in himself, but his money 
has gained him the confidence of the public which 
they would nage to his merit. 

Wesley S 
heard of Ella’s accession to fortune, for to this 
hour he believes she always intended to marry 
him. He is again fluttering round a handsome 
heiress, but she seems a little mistrustful of him. 
Still he is confident of success; and Ella can often 
scarcely forbear a smile when lounging at his 
ease in her handsome drawing-room, he confides 
to her his love, his hopes and plans. 

‘Wesley talks so much about his feelings,” 
she said to her husband, after one of these ¢ete- 
a-tetes, “that I never can believe them genuine. 
I would put more faith in a s1uENT LOVE.” 
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yy OR, MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 





BY LYDIA M. MAPLE. 





“Watt, dear grandmother,” said Mary Sum- 
mer, ‘as you and I are to pass the evening 
together, all alone, will you not entertain me by 
telling the long promised story of your younger 
days?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the good old lady, 
“] will, with all my heart.” 

Mary took a stool, placed it by her grand- 
mother, and sat down to listen: 

“IT was an only child,” began the narrator, 
“my parents married young, and though indus- 
triows and economical, yet at my father’s death 
we were left with but few of this world’s goods. 
little do I remember of my father, he having 
died when I was but four years old. My mother 
took in sewing, and with her efforts and the little 
we had left, we made out to live. 

“It was just five years after my father died, 
when my mother was laid upon a sick bed, from 
which she never rose again. Her over exertions 
for-our support, together with a hard and rigor- 
ous winter, had brought on consumption. Day 
by-day did I watch over her, and administer to 
her'wants as well as I could. She knew, she felt 
that she must die, and oh! the heavenly truth 
that fell from her lips, I shall never, as long as 
memory lasts, forget. 

“Tt was a beautiful morning in spring, and 
as she lay in a quiet slumber, I went out and 
gathered some flowers, and placed them so that 
her eye would rest upon them when she awoke. 
She noticed them, and giving me one of her sweet 
shiles, she strove to comfort me, in view of her 
approaching dissolution. ‘ she said, 
‘remember there is one promised 
ke care of 
you; in His promises I rest secure. Make Him 
your guide and counsellor, and He will be your 
protector and father. He tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, and will He not take care of my 
child? He will, 1 know He will! His promises 
are faithful and true.’ She was so much ex- 
hausted she could proceed no further; she lay 
some time with her eyes closed, and her lips 
moving as ifin prayer. She again opened them, 
and calling me nearer to her, she put one arm 
around me and gave me a kiss, and whispered, 
‘trust in the Lord. He will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.’ These were her last words. 











She now sank into a quiet slumber, but alas! it 
proved to be the sleep of death. 

“I gazed long and earnestly on her pale and 
lovely face, and thought that but a little while 
and I should seeher no more. Then it was my 
grief broke forth: I kissed those lips which 
never before had refused my embraces. I called 
her name: no answer did I receive. That eye, 
which had always looked on me with affection, 
now was closed forever: that voice, which had 
always spoken words of kindness and comfort, 
was now hushed in death. I sobbed long and 
bitterly as the full meaning of the word orphan 
came upon me. 

*¢ Preparations for the funeral were completed, 
and I must take the last look of all that now re- 
mained of my mother. I had, in some measure, 
become calm, but I looked upon her face, 
and thought it was the last time I ever should 
behold it, I could nog restrain my emotions. 
‘Oh! my mother! my mother!’ I cried, ‘shall I 
never see thee again? Shall I never more hear 
thy voice, encouraging me on in the path of duty? 
Is it—is it possible that thou art dead? Oh! my 
mother! my mother, oh! that I could lie down 
by thy side!’ 

“The violence of my grief was such that the 
neighbors feared some fatal cons@quence might 
follow, and I was not permitted to”attend her 
remains to their long, last resting-place. Oh! 
never shall I forget that night of bitter anguish, 
and the feeling of desolation which came over 
me. I cried for hours, and many times called 
upon her name. Toward morning I fell into a 
quiet slumber; I dreamed I saw her: she ap- 
peared hovering over me with wings like an 
angel; and whispered to me in her same sweet 
voice, ‘my child, do not grieve for me, I am 
happy now; and though you will see me no 
more, yet I shall ever be near you. I am thy 
guardian angel now, I shall watch over you till 
the day when you are summoned to leave this 
earth; then will I bear you in my arms, and lay 
you at my Saviour’s feet, where we shall be for- 
ever happy, and never more be separted.’ 

‘Soon after, I awoke: I felt a calmness resting 
on my spirit, there was some comfort in that 
dream, the thought that she was watching over 
me gave courage to my heart, and strength to 
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my will to overcome my evil propensities, and 
live such a life as would secure to me a home in 
heaven with her. 

“That day I visited her grave. I wept long 
and bitterly. Iwas unwilling to leave the place, 
it seemed like holy ground. I raised my eyes to 
heaven, and breathed a prayer that God would 
be my guide and father, and at last take me to 
‘dwell with Him. 

**As I entered our now desolate home a lady 
met me, and kindly offered me a home until my 
plans were arranged in regard to the future. I 
staid with her a month, when I had the oppor- 
tunity of entering a family in the capacity of a 
nursery girl. Three little children were under 
my care. I was to take the whole charge of 
them; learn them to read, attend them in their 
walks, and amuse them when at home. 

“IT had just begun to have a thirst for know- 
ledge, and all my leisure moments were employed 
in adding to my stock already acquired. I had 
improved my time so well, that at the end of 
spring I left my situation of nursery girl for that 
of a teacher of a school. 

“‘T had many severe trials here; some of my 
scholars were of a rebellious, refractory spirit, 
while others were examples worthy of imitation. 
Tired and vexed with thejabors of the day, how 
refreshing and soothing to my heart to have had 
one friend to whom I @@uld pour out my com- 
plaints! to have had the sympathy of my mother! 
Oh! yes, then it was I felt most keenly the loss. 
At such times I would remember the hymns she 
taught me: and sing till I felt relieved of my 
troubles. Then too my thoughts were raised 
above this earth, and I held sweet communion 
with my Father on high, from whom cometh all 
our joys, and@vho giveth us sorrows to wean our 
thoughts and ‘affections from earth, and set them 
on heaven. 

“One day I returned from my school more 
than usually sad, I felt cast down in spirit; I 
thought I had no friend in this wide world. I 
was disheartened. I sighed for the time to come 
when I should be freed from the troubles and 
sorrows of earth, and dwell in that land ‘where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ I sang the beautiful words of Watts. 

“When overwhelmed with grief, 
My heart within me dies, 

Helpless and far from all relief, 
To Heaven I lift mine eyes.’ 

“IT ceased singing, and at my window sat en- 
wrapted in thought: I was awakened from my 
reverie by a gentle tap on my shoulder, and 
turning round beheld Anna, the daughter of the 
lady with whom I boarded. ‘Come Maria,’ she 


said, ‘Aunt Clara is here visiting, and she wants 
you to sing to her, she thinks you have been 
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singing long enough to yourself, and now she 
wants you to gratify her.’ I went down, but 
with the resolution of not singing. In a large 
arm-chair sat Aunt Clara; with a pleasant smile 
and an affectionate grasp of the hand she wel- 
comed me. She requested me to sing. I de- 
clined. She gave me a mournful look, and said 
pleasantly, ‘but you will not refuse me, for I am 
blind.’ ‘Oh, no,’ I quickly answered, ‘I did 
not know you were blind. I will do anything to 
please you.’ I then sang the Orphan: and when 
I come to the lines, ’ 

‘Thou father of the fatherless 

Pity an orphan’s woes;’ 
the tears came into her eyes, and she gave mea 
look full of sympathy. She inquired into my 
history, and I related it. ‘And what do you in- 
tend to do after you have finished your school?’ 
she said. I replied I wished to go to school as 
long as my means would last. ‘There is a very 
good school in the place where I live,’ she said, 
‘and I should be very happy to have you make 
my house your home, and attend school.’ This 
unexpected kindness from a stranger completely 
overcame me: I burst into tears, and amidst sighs 
and sobs I expressed my thanks, My school 
was to close in three weeks. Miss Sinclair (for 
that was her name) staid till the close of my 
course, when we both started for my new-found 
home. 

“‘Miss Sinclair was the daughter of a rich 
merchant. Her parents had been dead severa; 
years; she was now about sixty years old.. When 
she was twenty years old she was taken sick with 
the typhus fever. The fever raged with great 
violence, and no hope of her recovery was-enter- 
tained: in process of time the fever abated in 
some degree. Her eyes now began to be affected: 
day after day her fever gradually abated, but the 
inflammation in her eyes increased, till at last 
the sight was entirely destroyed. 

“‘As there were but two children, and as the 
property was to be equally divided between them, 
she was ¢ left very rich. Her brother, 
at her de: the beautiful country-seat 
as her p was blind, she did not 
wish to mingle much in society, and the retire- 
ment of this beautful retreat was well adapted 
to her situation. And this lovely spot was now 
to be my home! A’home which a stranger had 
offered to a friendless, homeless orphan! 

“The hours not spent in study were devoted 
to her. I read to her, I walked out with her, in 
short, I did all in my power to divert her, and 
make her happy. I became her most confijen- 
tial friend. One day in returning from our cus- 
tomary walk, a servant met us, holding in his 
hand a letter, exclaiming, ‘from Europe! from 
Europe!’ Aunt Clara desired me to read it to 
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her: it was from her nephew, who was travelling 
in Europe: and had now arrived in Italy; where 
he should remain some time, desiring her in the 
meantime to write to him. He was a young man 
of superior talents, and respected and beloved by 
all. He had graduated at one of the best col- 
leges of the country, and won the highest honors. 
He had gone through the study of law, and was 
now travelling for the purpose of enlarging his 
knowledge of manhood, and the world. It neces- 
sarily devolved on me to answer his letters. 

“The returning steamer from England brought 
us another letter from Edward Sinclair; again it 
was answered, and again another one was sent. 
A year had passed away since he had left his 
native land to sail for the old world, and now his 
return was daily looked for. 

“One pleasant moonlight evening I was sitting 
at the piano playing some of Aunt Clara’s favorite 
airs. [had just commenced ‘The Welcome Home,’ 
when Aunt Clara said she wished when Edward 
came home I should be playing that; it would 
seem as if we thought of him, and wished him 
back again. 

“Suddenly a voice cried, ‘do you indeed, my 
dear aunt?’ It was the voice of Edward, who 
had been standing at the door, and had overheard 
our conversation! ‘Your wish is fulfilled, for 
here Iam. The steamer arrived this afternoon, 
and I made all possible haste to come and see 
you:’ then turning round to me, he said, ‘is this 
my fair correspondent, the one from whom I re- 
ceived so many interesting letters from home?’ 
I bowed in assent, when Aunt Clara introduced 
me as her niece and his cousin. ‘Well then, my 
new cousin,’ he said, ‘will you sing for me the 
Welcome Home?’ Ecdmplied, and sang it through. 

‘“‘He staid with us a month, and never did time 





fly so rapidly; it seemed but a week. He then 
went to a neighboring city to practice his profes- 
sion: but every Sabbath found him passing the 
day with us. 

“A year glided pleasantly away. One bright 
moonlight evening, Edward asked me to take a 
walk with him, ‘for,’ said he, ‘I may not see you 
again, for a long time, and I want something to 
think of whenIam gone. Iam going west for 
several months. Will you ever think of me during 
that time?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I quickly replied, ‘I shall 
think of you very often, the hours which we have 
passed together have been too pleasant to fade 
very soon in the memory.’ 

“I will not relate to you, however, the whole 
conversation; but, to make a long" story short, 
that evening witnessed our engagement, provided 
Aunt Clara would consent; and ‘this consent I © 
found a very easy thing to gain. 

‘A year from that evening we were united. I 
still continued .to live with Aunt Clara, for she 
said I must not leave her, and she could not 
endure the thought of passing the remainder of 
her days amidst the din and noise of a bustling 
city. 

*¢ And now, Mary, the beautiful place you love 
so well to visit in the summer season, is the same 
where these happy events occurred.” 

“I shall now,” said Mary, ‘‘take a double 
pleasure in rambling @mongst the garden walks, 
for I shall think of what delightful times you 
and grandfather had together: but, dear grand- 
mother, what became of Aunt Clara?” 

“She lived three years after our marriage, 
when she was taken sick and died, bequeathing 
to us her whole property, except a few pensions 
to the domestics. Thus you see, my child, that 


God is truly the father of the fatherless.” 
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Wuen Summer flowers are weaving 
Their perfume wreaths in air, 
And the zephyr’s wings, receiving, 

The love-gifts gently bear; 
Then memory’s spirit, stealing, 
Lifts up the veil she wears, 
In all their light, revealing 
The loved of other years. 


When Summer stars are shining, 
In their deep blue midnight sky, 

And their brilliant rays entwining, 
Weave ¢oronals on high; 





When the fountain’s waves are singing 
In tones night only hears; 

Then sweet thoughts waken, bringing 
The loved of other years. 


The flowers around are glowing, 
The midnight stars pure gleams, 
The fountains ceaseless flowing, 
Re-call life’s fondest dreams. 
When all is bright in Heaven, 
And tranquil are the spheres, 
To these, sweet thoughts are given, 
The loved of other years. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187. 


CHAPTER III, 

% ‘‘How do you do, madam? Anything in my 
way? Capital beets these—the most delicious 
spinach. Celary, bright and crisp enough to suit 
an alderman; sold five bunches for the supper- 
room at the City Hall, not half an hour since. 
Everything on the stand fresh as spring water, 
sweet as arose. Two bunches of the-celary, yes 
ma’am; anything else; not a small measure of 
the potatoes? Luscious things, always come out 
of the saucepan twisting their jackets; only one 
measure. Very well—thank you! Cranberries, 
certainly!” 

Thus, cheerfully extolling her merchandize, 
busy as a bee, and radiant with good humor, 
stood a fine old huckste® woman, by her vege- 
table stand in Fulton Market, on the morning 
after Julia Warren was cast into prison. No 
customer left her stand without adding some- 
thing to the weight of his or her market-basket. 
There was something so hearty and cheerful in 
her appearance, that people paused, spite of 
themselves, to examine her nicely arranged mer- 
chandize; and though all the adjoining stalls 


were deserted, Mrs. Gray was sure to have her’ 


hands full every morning of the week. 

On this particular day she had been busy as a 
mother bird, serving customers, making change, 
and arranging her stall, now and then pausing 
to bandy a good-humored jest with her neigh- 
bors, or toss a handful of vegetables into some 
beggar’s basket. The words with which our 
chapter opens were addressed to a quiet old lady 
in deep mourning, who carried a small willow 
basket on her arm, and appeared to be selecting 
a few dainty trifles from various stalls as she 
passed along. 

‘Cranberries! Oh, yes, the finest you have 
seen this year, plump as June cherries; see, 
madam, judge for yourself.” 

The good woman took up a quantity of the 
berries as she spoke, and began’ pouring them 
from one plump hand to the other, smiling 
blandly now at the fruit man, now at her quiet 
customer. 





‘Yes, they are very fine,” said the old lady; 
“do up a small measure neatly, they are for a 
sick person.” 

Mrs. Gray looked over her stand for some 
paper, but her supply was exhausted} nothing 
presented itself but the morning journal, with 
which she ‘usually occupied any little time that 
might be hers between the coming and departure 
of her customers. This morning she had been 
too busy even for a glance at its columns; but 
as her neighbor seemed to be out of wrapping 
paper also, she took up the journal, and ‘was 
about to tear off the advertising half, when some- 
thing in its columns seemed to arrest her eye. 
She held the paper up and read eagerly. ‘The 
rich color faded from her cheeks, and you might 
have detected a faint motion disturbing the re- 
pose of her double chin, a sure sign of unusual 
agitation in her. 

‘*You have forgotten the cranberries!” said 
the customer, at length, looking with some-sur- 
prise at the paper as it began to rustle violently 
in the huckster woman’s hands. Mrs. Gray did 
not seem to hear, but read on with increased 
agitation. At length she sat down heavily upon 
her stool, her hands that still grasped the paper 
dropped into her lap, and she seemed completely 
bewildered. 

‘¢Are you ill?” inquired the old lady, moving 
softly around, the stand. ‘Something in the 
paper must have distressed you.” 

** Yes,” an 
up the paper, and pointing with her unsteady 
finger to the paragraph she had been reading, 
“‘T am heart sick; see, I know all these people; 
I loved some of them. It has taken away my 
breath. Do you believe that it is true?” 

The lady reached forth her hand, and taking 
the paper, read the account of Leicester’s mur- 
der and Mr. Warren’s arrest, to the end. Mrs. 
Gray was looking anxiously in her face, and, 
though it was white and still as the coldest 
marble, it seemed to the good woman as if it 
contracted about the mouth, and a look of sub- 
dued pain deepened around the eyes. 


the huckster woman, taking . 
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“Do you believe it?” questioned Mrs. Gray, 
forgetting that the person she addressed was an 
entire stranger. 

“Yes,” answered the lady, speaking with ap- 
parent effort—‘yes, he is dead!” 

«What! murdered by that old man?» I don’t 
believe it. It’s against nature!” 

‘‘He died a violent death,” answered the lady, 
shrinking as if with pain. 

Then he killed himself,” answered Mrs. Gray, 
recovering something of her natural energy, ‘‘it 
was like him.” 

» “Oh! God forbid!” 

The lady uttered these words in a low, gasping 
tone, as if Mrs. Gray’s speech had confirmed some 
unspoken dread in her own heart. The noble old 
huckster woman saw that she was giving pain, 
and did not press the subject. 

“Then some other person must be guilty, it 





was not old Mr. Warren; I haven’t seen much of 
him, true enough, but he’s a good man, my life 
on it! He’s set at my table—a Thanksgiving } 
dinner, marm! I remember the blessing he asked, 
so meek, so full of gratitude, with as fine a turkey 
asever come from a barn-yard, tempting him to 
be short, and he with hunger stamped deep into 
every line of his face. I haven’t heard such a 
blessing since I was a girl. This man charged 
with murder! I wouldn’t believe it though every 
minister in New York swore against him.” 

\. The old lady opened her lips to speak again, 
but Mrs. Gray suddenly laid a hand upon her 
arm. 

**Hush! you see that old woman coming up 
the market, it is his wife!—Mr. Warren’s wife !— 
see how broken-heartedly she looks about from } 
stall to stall; maybe it is this one she wants. 
Yes! how her poor eyes brighten.” 

‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed; she ; 
knows where to look, you see.” { 


4 








and out of breath; there, there, keep quiet; cry 
away if you like, I’ll stand before you!” 

The good woman had seen tears gathering into 
the wild eyes of her visitor from the first—for if 
tears are locked in a grateful heart, kindness will 
bring them forth—and with that intuitive deli- 
cacy which made all her acts so genial, she left 
the poor creature to weep in peace, shielding her 
from notice by the breast-work of her own ample 
person. 

‘¢Oh, the cranberries! I have kept you wait- 
ing!” she said, to the customer who stood motion- 
less by the stall, apparently unconscious of all 
that was passing, but keenly interested notwith- 
standing this seeming apathy. 

The lady started at this address, and without 
answer watched Mrs. Gray as she twisted half 
of the torn newspaper over her hand, and after- 
ward filled it with berries. She took the paper, 
mechanically laid down a piece of silver, and 
waited for the change. All this was done in a 
cold, strengthless way, like one who does every 
thing well from habit, and who omits no detail 
of a life that has lost all interest. She stood 
a moment after receiving the parcel, and then 
drawing close to Mrs. Gray, whispered— 

‘¢ Ask her where she lives!” 

Mrs. Gray looked around, and saw that the 
pale face was bent, and that tears were pouring 
down it like rain. She leaned forward and whis- 
pered— 

*‘Do you live in the old place yet?” 

‘*No,” was the broken answer, ‘‘I could not 
stay there alone, if the rent were paid. As it is 
they would not let me, I suppose.” 

‘Where is your home then? Where is your 
family?” said the lady, in her cold, gentle way. 

‘‘They are in prison; my home is the street!” 

“But where do you sleep?” 

‘‘Nowhere, I have not wanted to sleep since 


By this time the forlorn old woman, who come they took him!’ was the sad reply. ‘I walk up 
wandering like a ghost up the market, caught a ; and down all night; it is a little chilly some- 
glimpse of the portly figure and radiant counte- | times, but a great deal better than sitting alone 
nance, that always made the huckster woman an ‘ to think.” 
object of attention. Her. pale face did indeed ‘She will go home with me,” said Mrs. Gray, 
brighten up, and she forced her way through the { addressing her customer, and drawing one hand 
people, putting them aside with her hands in { across her eyes, for their soft brown was be- 
reckless haste. {coming misty. ‘Of course she will—I don’t 

Mrs. Gray left her customer by the stall, and : know you, marm, but somehow it seems as if 
went down the market in benevolent haste, the } you would like to help this poor, unfortunate 
snowy strings of her cap floating out, and the ; woman. She needs friends, and has got one, at 
broad expanse of her apron rippling with the { any rate, but the more the better!” 





rapidity of her steps. She met Mrs. Warren with 
a kindly, but subdued greeting, and, without re- ; 
leasing the thin hand she had grasped, led the 
heart-stricken woman up to her stall. 

“There, now, sit down upon my stool,’ she 
said, giving another gentle shake of the withered 
hand before she relinquished it. ‘You are tired | 

Vou. XVII.—16 


‘““If—if you could only persuade the judge to 
let me stay in prison with them,” said Mrs. War- 
ren, lifting her face to the lady with an air of 
pleading humility. ‘I don’t want a better home 
than that:” 

“They! Was it not they you said?” ques- 
tioned the huckster woman. ‘Who is in prison 
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besides Mr. Warren? Not Julia—not my little 
flower-angel—you do not mean that?” 

“They let all go in but me!” answered Mrs. 
Warren, with a look of pitiful desolation. 

‘I never said it before!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, 
untying her apron, rolling it up and twisting the 
strings around it with a degree of energy quite 
disproportioned to this simple operation —“I 
never said it before, but 1’m ashamed of my 
country—it’s a disgrace to humanity. I only 
wish Jacob knew it, that’s all!” 

**Hush!”’ said the lady, with her eold, low 
voice. ‘*There is one stronger than the laws 
who permits these things for his own wise pur- 
poses,” 

. Mrs. Warren looked up. A wan smile quivered 
"\ over her face. ‘That is so like him—he said 
these very words.” ; 

‘*He is right! you must not feel so hopeless, 
or be altogether miserable, have faith! have 
charity!” added the gentle speaker, turning from 
the mournful eyes of Mrs. Warren, and addres- 
sing the huckster woman. ‘You cannot know 
how many other persons are suffering from this 
very cause. Let us all be patient—let us all 
trust in God.” She glided away as she spoke, 
and was lost in the crowd, leaving behind the 
hushed passion of grief and a feeling of awe, for 
the calm dignity of her own sorrow subdued the 
resentment which Mrs. Gray had felt, like the 
rebuke of an angel. 

“Did you know her?” she questioned, draw- 
ing a deep breath, as the black garments disap- 
peared. ‘One would think she understood the 
whole case.” 

Mrs. Warren shook her head. 

“TI suppose she was right,” continued the 
huckster woman—“I know she was right, but 
we can’t always feel the faith she wants us to 
have; if we did there would be no sorrow. Who 
minds wading a river when certain just how 
deep the water is, and while banks covered with 
flowers lie in full sight on the other side. It is 
plunging into a dark stream, with clouds hiding 
the shore, and not a star asleep in the bottom, 
that tries the faith. But after all she speaks 
like one who knows what such things mean. So 
be comforted, my poor friend, the river is dark, 
the clouds are heavy, but somewhere we shall 
find a gleam of God’s mercy folded up in the 
blackness. Isn’t there a hymn—I think there 
is—that says, ‘earth has no sorrow that heayen 
cannot cure.’” 

“Oh! if they would let me stay with him!” 
answered the poor old woman, with her wan 
smile, ‘I could have faith then, that is heaven 
to me!” 

“You shall see him—you shall stay with him 
from morning till night if you would rather! 





I'l. go into eourt-myself. I'll haunt the alder- 
men like an office-seeker, till some of them lets 
youin. I’ll—yes, I’ll go after Jacob, he can do 
anything; you never saw Jaeeb--my brother 
Jacob, he’s @ man. to deal with these. courts, 
Strong as. lion, honest as a.house-dog—been 
half his life in foreign parts, Knows more in 
ten minutes than his sister does in a whole year, 
he’ll set things to rights in no time. Your hus- 
band is i t—inr ¢ as l‘am—-we must 
prove it, that’s all!” 

Mrs. Warren did not speak the thanks that 
beamed in every lineament of her face, but she 
took the hand which Mrs. Gray had laid upon 





’? hers, and pressing it softly between her thin 


palms, raised it to her lips. 

‘‘ Poh—poh, they will see. you! Cheer up now, 
and let us consider how to begin; if Jacob were 
only here now, or even my nephew, Robert Otis, 
he would be better than nobody!” 

‘Thank you, Aunt Gray—thank you a thou- 
sand times for this estimate of modest merit,” 
said a voice at her elbow, whose cheerfulness 
was certainly somewhat assumed. 

Mrs. Gray turned with a degree of eagerness 
that threatened.to destroy the equilibrium of her 
stately person. 

‘Robert, Robert Otis,” she cried, addressing 
the noble-looking youth, who stood with his hand 
extended ready for the warm greeting that was 
sure to be his. ‘‘I was just wishing for you, so 
was poor Mrs. Warren; you remember Mrs. War- 
ren’s niece, she is in trouble, great trouble!” 

“‘Yes, I know,” said young Otis, remarking 
the painful expression that came and went on 
that withered face, ‘I have been to the prison!” 

‘Did you see him? Did they let you in?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Warren, beginning to tremble. 
‘Oh! tell me how he was; did he miss me 
very much? Was he anxious about his poor 
wife?” 

*T was too early, they did not let me in!” 
replied the young man, bending a pair of fine 
eyes full of noble compassion on the old woman: 
“but I learned from one of the keepers that 
your husband was more composed than persons 
usually are the first night of confinement.” 

The old woman sunk back to her seat with an 
air of meek disappointment. 

‘And Julia, my grandchild—did you inquire 
about her?” 

Robert’s countenance changed, there was some- 
thing unsteady in his voice as he replied, it seemed 
embarrassed with some tender recollection. 

“TI saw her!” 

“You saw her!—how did she look?—what did 
she say?” 

“I got admission to speak with the matron, & 
fine, motherly woman, you will be glad to know; 
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but-it was early for visitors, and I only saw your 
granddaughter through the grating!” 

Was she ill?was she crying? Did she look 

ale?” 
" “She looked pale; certainly, but calm and quiet 
as an angel in heaven.” 

“Oh! she is like. an angel, that dear grand- } 
daughter!” 

“She was leadizig a little child by the hand up } 
and down the lower passage, a beautiful creature, 
who kept his quiet, soft eyes fixed on hers as we 
sometimes see a house-dog gaze on its owner. I 
had but one glimpse, and came away.” 

“Then she did not seem very unhappy ?” ques- 
tioned the old woman. 

“TF could not say that! Her eyes were héavy 
as.if she had cried a good: deal in the night, but 
she was calm when I saw her.” 

‘‘Would they let me look at her as you did, if} 
I promised not to speak a word?” 

“There is no reason why you should not speak. 
with her, and your husband too. If the keepers 
refuse, I will obtain an order from the sheriff!” 

“Do you think so, really. Can I see them 
to-day?” 

“Be at rest, you will see them within a few 
hours, no doubt,” replied the young man. “But 
your granddaughter, at least, will, I trust, be at 
liberty. It was on this subject that I came to 
see you, aunt.” 

‘And right glad I am you did come, nephew,” 
replied the huckster woman, ‘‘I wanted to help 
the poor things somehow, but didn’t know what 
on earth to begin with; I know just about as 
much of the law as a spring gosling, and no 
moré. It costs heaps of money, that every one 
can tell you, but how it is to be spent, and what 
for, is the question I want answered.” 

‘Well, aunt, the first step, I faney,is to get 
thé poor woman’s grandchild out of that horrid 
place; I can tell you it made my blood run cold 
to sed her among those women!” 

‘“*Yes—yes. But how is it to be done?” 

‘You must go up to court and give bonds for 
her appearance; that is, you agree to give five 
hundred dollars to the treasury if this young 
gitl fails to appear when her grandfather is put 





on trial. If she appears, you are free from all 
ebligation. If she fails, the money must. be 
paid.” 


‘Fails! I thought better of you, nephew, how 
can you mention the word; haven’t I trusted 
her with fruit? Didn’t I go security for half 
the flowers in Dunlap’s green-house at one time 
within this very month? Robert, Robert, the 
world is spoiling you. How could you speak as 
if that girlI love ler as if she were my own 
ttiece, Robérthow could you speak as if she 





could fail, and her peor grandmother sitting by?” 


Was it this energetic rebuke that brought the 
blood so richly into the young man’s cheek, or 
was it the little word ‘‘niece” that fell so affec- 
tionately from the old huckster woman’s lips? 
It could not be the former, for a bright smile 
kindled up the flush, and that a rebuke however 
kindly intended, was not likely to excite. 

‘* Yow cannot feel more confidence in her than 
I do, dear Aunt Gray,” he said; ‘‘but I thought 
it right to lay the responsibility clearly before 
you!” 

‘That was right—that was like a man of busi- 
ness. Never mind what I said, nephew,” cried 
the noble woman, shaking the youth’s hand till 
the motion flushed his face once more. ‘‘ Aunt 
Gray always was an old fool, seeing faults where 
they never existed, and making herself ridicu- 
lous every way, but never mind her—she’ll give 
bonds for the poor child, of course; but then the 
old gentleman, how mucl» will the law ask for 
him?” 

“I'm afraid it will be out of your power to 
free him, aunt!” 

‘‘What, they ask too much, ha? You think 
Aunt Gray must not run the risk. But she will 
though, I tell you that old man is honest, honest 
as steel. They might trust him with the prison 
doors open: he will do what is right without fear 
or favor. I’ll give bonds for him up to the last 
shilling of my savings, if the court asksit. He’s 
innocent as a creeping babe, and I, for one, will 
let the world, yes, the whole world, know that 
this is my opinion.” 

“You will not hear me, aunt. Aunt Gray, I 
did not advise you against giving bonds, far from 
it; but Mr. Warren is charged with a crime for 
which no bonds can be received.” 

“I did not know that,” answered Mrs. Gray, 
sinking her voice, “still something can be done; 
see how earnestly she is looking at us! My heart 
aches for her, Robert.” 

‘‘Heaven knows I pity her,” said the young 

an, ‘‘for I tell you fairly, aunt, the evidence 
against her husband is terribly strong.” 

“But you, Robert—you cannot think him 
guilty?” 

‘“‘No, aunt, I solemnly believe Mr. Leicester 
killed himself. But what is my belief without 
evidence ?” 

‘Then you solemnly believe him innocent?” 

‘¢ As I believe myself innocent, good aunt.” 

“T won’t ask you to kiss me, Robert, because 
we are in the open market—but shake hands 
again. Next to faith in God, I love'to see trust 
in human nature—faith in God’s: creatures—it’s 
@ beautiful thing!—the good naturally have con- 
fidence in the good. That old man isa Christian, 
treat him reverently in his prison, nephew, as you 
would have bowéd: before one of the apostles, his 
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blessing would do you good, though it came from 
the gallows.” 

‘*T believe all this, aunt; something of mystery 
there is about the man, but it would be impossible 
to think him guilty of murder! Still there must 
have been some connection between him and Mr. 
Leicester as yet unexplained.” ; 

“<T know nothing of this—nothing but what the 
papers tell me; but one thing is certain, Robert, 
no one ever had anything to do with Mr. Leices- 
ter without suffering for it. He was kind to you 
once, but somehow it seemed to wear out your 
young life. The flesh wasted from your limbs; 
the red went out from your cheeks. It made me 
heart-sick to see the boy I loved to pet like a 
child, shooting up into a thoughtful man. I re- 
member once, when Leicester boarded at our 
house, Robert, there was a cabbage-rose growing 
in one corner of the garden—I haven’t much 
time for flowers, but still I could always find a 
minute every morning before coming to market 
for these rose-buds when the blossom season 
came. That summer the bush was heavy with 
leaves, still there was but a single bud, a noble 
one though; plump as a strawberry, and with as 
deep a red breaking through the green leaves. I 
loved to watch the bud swell day byday. Every 
morning I went out while the dew was heavy 
upon it, and saw the leaves part softly as if they 
were afraid of the sunshine. One morning, just 
as this bud was opening itself to the heart, I 
found Mr. Leicester bending over the bush, tear- 
ing open the poor rose with his fingers. His 
hands were bathed in the sweet breath that came 
pouring out all at once upon the air. The soft 
leaves curled around his fingers, trying to hide, 
it seemed to me, the havoc his hands had made. 
It was hard to condemn a man for tearing open 
a half-blown rose, nephew, but somehow this 
thing left a prejudice in my heart against Mr. 
Leicester. The flower did not live till another 
morning. I told him of this, and he laughed. 

*«¢Well, what then? I had all the fragrance 
at a breath,’ he said. ‘Never let your roses dis- 
till their essence to the sun, drop by drop, Mrs. 
Gray, when you can tear open the hearts and 
drink their sweet lives in a moment.’ 

‘IT remember his answer, word for word, for 
it came fresh to my mind many times, when I 
saw you, my dear boy, pining away, as it were, 
under his kindness. It seemed to me as if he 
were softly parting the leaves of your young 
heart, and draining its life away!” 

‘‘And you really thought my fate like that of 
your rose, dear aunt?” The youth uttered these 
words with a pale cheek and downcast eyes. The 
good woman’s words had impressed him strangely. 

‘It kept me awake many a long night, Robert.” 


at hand? Had he been in your garden, Leicester 
would not have found an opportunity to kill your 
pet rose: he might have breathed upon it, nothing 
more.” * 

The huckster woman looked earnestly into that 
noble young face; and Robert met her glance 
with a frank, but somewhat regretful smile. 

“And Jacob, my brother, stood between you 
and this bad man,” she said, at length, with a 
degree of emotion that made the folds of her 
double chin quiver. 

‘‘He made me wiser and better—he was my 
salvation, Aunt Gray.” 

“God bless my brother—God bless Jacob 
Strong!” cried the huckster woman, softly clasp- 
ing: her hands, while her eyes were flooded with 
tears—grateful tears, that hung upon them like 
dew in the husks of a ripe hazlenut. 

‘«‘Amen!” said the young man, in a low voice. 
‘‘Now, aunt, let us go to this poor woman: ob- 
serve how earnestly she is watching us.” 

The aunt and nephew had stepped aside as 
their conversation became personal; and old Mrs. 
Warren had been eagerly regarding them all the 
time. They were the only friends she had on earth, 
To her broken spirit, they seemed to hold the 
power of life and death over the beings she loved 
so devotedly. Robert had promised that she 
should see her husband and her grandchild: the 
heart-stricken woman asked for nothing more 
She never, for an instant, questioned his power, 
but sat with her eyes turned reverently upon his 
fine person and noble features, as if he had been 
an angel empowered to unlock the gates of heaven 
for her. 

Robert and his aunt approached her as their 
conference ended, and the young man took out 
his watch. 

“Is it time? Would they let me in now?” 
questioned the poor woman, half rising as she 
saw the movement. 

“Are you strong enough?” he answered, ob- 
serving that she trembled. 

“Oh! yes, I am strong—very strong. Let us 
go 1” 

With her thin, eager hands she folded the 

shaw! over her bosom and stood up, strong in 
her womanly affections, in her Christian humi- 
lity, but oh! how weak every way else. 
Mrs. Gray folded herself in an ample blanket 
shawl, and tying on her bonnet, led the way out 
of the market, forgetting, for the first time in her 
life, that her stall was unattended. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir there is any portion of the city prison more 
cheerful than another, it is the double line of 





‘But you did not think that Uncle Jacob was 


cells looking upon Elm street; plenty of pure 
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light pours in through the glazed roof, filling the 
space open from pavement to roof with a plea- 
gant atmosphere. The walls that form this spa- 
cious parade-ground are pierced with cells up to 
the very skylights. Each tier of cells is masked 
by @ narrow iron gallery: and each gallery is 
bridged with that opposite, by a narrow cause- 
way, upon which a keeper usually sits smoking 
his cigar, and idly reading some city journal. 
In'the day time the prisoners, who inhabit these 
various cells, take exercise and air upon the 
galleries. Even those committed for the highest 
crimes, often enjoy this privilege, for the pon- 
derous strength of the walls, and the vigilance 
of the authorities, render a degree of freedom 
safe here, which could not be dreamed of in less 
secure buildings. 





first his brain was dizzy, the tragic events that 
cast him into prison had transpired too rapidly 
for realization. They rose and eddied through 
his mind like the phantasmagoria of a dream. 
He could not think—he could not even pray. 

He sat down on the bed, and bowing his fore- 
head to his hands, made an effort to realize his 
exact situation. His eyes were bent on the floor; 
once or twice his lips moved with a faint tremor, 
for in all the confusion of his ideas he could re- 
collect one thing vividly enough. His wife and 
grandchild—the two beings for whom he had 
toiled and suffered—they were torn from his 
side. His poor old wife—her cry, as she strove 
to follow him, still rang in his ear. She had not 
even the comforts of a prison. He looked around 
the cell—it was clean and dry—the walls snowy 


Ido not know that there is any rule requiring ; with whitewash—the stone flags swept scrupu- 
that persons charged with capital crime should } lously. In everything but size it was more com- 
be confined in the upper cells, but usually they } fortable than the basement from which the officers 
are found somewhere in the third gallery, enjoy- had taken them. True, it was but a hole dug 
ing some degree of liberty till after sentence; ; into the ponderous walls of a prison, but if she 


but closed between that time and death, as it 
were, in a living tomb: thick walls encompass 
them on every side: doors of ponderous iron 
bolted to the stone, shut them in from the gal- 
leries. A slit in the walls, five or six feet deep, 
lets in all the breath and light of heaven which 
the wretched man must enjoy till he is violently 
plunged into a close cell, whence breath and light 
are forever excluded. A narrow bed, and per- 





> had been there the poor old man would have 


been content—nay, grateful, for as yet he had 
found no strength to realize the terrible danger 
that hung over him. 

Thus, hour after hour went by, and he sat. 
motionless pondering over all the incidents of 
his examination like one in a dream. None of 
them seemed real—but the voice of his wife— 
the wild, white face of his grandchild as she was 


haps a small, rude table, are all the furniture ; borne away through the crowd—these things 


that can be crowded in with the prisoner. 


But } were palpable enough. He tried to conjecture 


books are seldom if ever denied him; and occa- ; : where his wife would go—what place of refuge 
sionally these little cells take a domestic look that } she would find—not to their old home, the floor 
renders them less prison-like, and less gloomy was still red with blood. She was a timid 
as the taste and habits of the inmates develope : woman, dependant as a child; without his calm 


themselves. 


strength to sustain her, what could she do? 


Old Mr. Warren was placed in one of these ; Perish in the street, perhaps; lie down, softly, 
cells the day of his examination. He followed : , upon some door-stone and grieve herself to death. 


the officers along those dizzy galleries, submit- 
ting to the curious gaze of his fellow prisoners 
with unshrinking humility, that won upon the 
kind feelings of his keepers. He entered the cell, 
looked calmly around, and then with a grateful 
and patient smile, thanked the officer for giving 
him a place so much better than he had expected. 

The officer was touched by the grateful and 
meek air with which he spoke these simple 
thanks, and replied kindly, ‘‘that he was willing 
to render any comfort consistent with the prison 
rules.” After this he looked around to see that 
everything was in order, and went out, closing 
the heavy door with a kind regard to the noise, 
and shooting the bolt as softly as so much iron 
could be moved. 

And now the old man was alone: utterly alone, 
locked and bolted deep into that solitude which 
must be worse than death toa guilty soul. At 





There is nothing on earth more touchingly 
holy than the tenderness which an old man feels 
for his old wife; the most ardent love of youth 
is feeble compared to the solemn devotion into 
which time purifies passion. The mere habit of 
domestic intercourse is much, independent of 
those deeper and more subtle feelings which give 
us our first glimpses of Paradise through the 
joys of home affection. It was not the prison— 
it was not the charge of murder that held that 
old man spell-bound and motionless so long. 
His desolation was of the heart; his spirit fled 
out from those huge walls, and followed the lone 
woman who had been thrust rudely from his side 
for the first time in more than thirty years. It 
was not with this keen anguish that he thought 
of Julia, for in her character there was fresh- 
ness, energy, something of moral strength beyond 
her years. She might suffer terribly, but some- 
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thing convinced the grandfather that the sublime 
purity of her nature would protect itself. She 
was not a feeble, broken spirited woman like his 
wife. Yet his heart yearned as he thought of 
this young creature so pure, so beautiful, so full 
of sensitive sympathies, among the inmates of 
that gloomy dwelling. 

It was of these two beings the old man pon- 
dered, not of himself. After awhile keen anxiety 
goaded him into motion. He stood up and began 





remembered, with pleasure, that old people, long 
married and very much attached, were almost 
certain to die within a few weeks or months of 
) each other. How many instances of this came 
} within his own memory. It was o comforting 
} theme, and he dwelt upon it with solemn satis- 
faction. 

The keeper, when he came to bring the old 
man’s dinner, gazed upon his benign and tran- 
quil features with astonishment. Never in his 





to pace back and forth in his cell. A narrow step ; life had he seen a prisoner so calm on the first 
of the floor lay between his bed and the wall, and } day of confinement. It was impossible for philo- 
along this a little footpath had been worn in the} sophy or hardihood to assume an expression go 


stone. Who had thus worn the prints of his soli- 
tary misery into the hard granite? What foot 
had trodden there the last hard step of destiny? 
This question drew the old man’s attention for 


@ moment from those he had lost. He became : 


curious to know something of his predecessor— 
what was his crime? How did he look? Had 
he a wife and child to mourn? Did he leave the 
cell for liberty, other confinement, or death? 

The word death brought a sense of his own 
condition for the first time before him. He be- 
came thoroughly conscious that a terrible charge 
had been made against him, and that appearances 
must sustain that charge. From that instant he 
stood still, with his eyes bent upon the floor, pon- 
dering the subject clearly in his mind. At length 
a faint smile parted his lips, and he began to 
pace the narrow cell again, but more calmly than 
before. 

I will tell you why that old man smiled there, 
alone, in his prison cell, because it will convince 
you that guilt alone can make any one utterly 
wretched. He had thought over the whole matter 
—the charge of murder—the impossibility of dis- 
proving a single point of the evidence. Nothing 
could be more apparent than the danger in which 
he stood—nothing more certain than the penalty 
that would follow conviction. But it was this 
very truth that sent the smile to those aged lips. 
What was death to him but the threshold of 
heaven? Death, he had never prayed for it, for 
his Christianity was too holy and humble for 
selfish importunity, even though the thing asked 
for was death. He was not one to cast himself 
at the footstool of the Almighty, and point out 
to His all-seeing wisdom the mercies that would 
please him best. No—no, the religion of that 
noble old man—for true religion is always noble 
—was of that humble, trusting nature that says, 
‘nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 


painful, and yet so full of dignity. 

‘Tell me,” said the old man, as the keeper 
lingered near the door—‘‘tell me who occupied 
this cell last. It is a strange thing, but with 
so much to distract my thoughts, a curiosity 
haunts me to know something of the man whose 
bed I have taken.” 

The officer hesitated. It was an ominous ques- 
tion, and he shrank from a subject well calculated 
to depress a prisoner. 

‘I have made out a portion of the history,” 
said the prisoner; ‘‘enough to know that he was 
a sea-faring man, and had talent.” 

‘‘And how did you find this out?” inquired 
the officer. 

«There, upon the wall, is a rough picture, but 
one can read a great deal in it!” 

The old man pointed to the wall, where a few 
waving lines drawn with a pencil, gave a ride 
idea of waves in motion. In their midst was a 
} ship with her masts down, plunging downward 





: with her bows already engulphed in the water. 


“Poor fellow, I thought it had been white- 
washed over!” said the officer. ‘‘He did that 
the very week before—before his execution.” 

“Then he was executed?” 

“Yes; nothing could have saved him.” 

‘Was he guilty then?” 

“<Tt was as clear a case of piracy as I ever saw 
} tried; the man confessed his guilt.” 

“Guilty! Death must be terrible in that case, 
very terrible!” said the old man, with a mournful 
wave of the head. 

‘‘He was a reckless fellow, full of wild glee 
to the last, but a coward, I do believe; I found 
his pillow wet almost every morning. The last 
month he kept a calender of the days over his 
bed there, penciled on the wall. The first thing 
every morning he would strike out a day with 
his finger; but if any one seemed to pity him, 


He was only thinking when he smiled so gently, } he frequently broke into a volley of curses, or 
how much greater sorrow he had encountered 
than death could bring. 

This gave him comfort when he thought of his 
wife also. She would go with him, he was cer- 
tain of that as of anything in the future.. He 


jeered at sympathy that he did not want.” 
‘Have you ever seen an innocent man exe- 
cuted?” said the prisoner, greatly disturbed by 
this account; “that is a man who met death 
: calmly, neither as a stoic, a bravo, or a coward?” 
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neprannnnnens 
“I have no doubt innocent men have been; He did not close his eyes again that night, but 
executed again and again all over the world; } wept himself calm with broken prayers. Low, 
but I have never seen one die knowing him to} humble entreaties for strength, for patience, and 
be such.” for charity, rose from his hard bed. Slowly the 
The officer went out after this, leaving the old ; cell filled with light, and then he saw, for the 
man alone once more. His face was sad now, ; first time, a book lying on a tiny shelf fastened 
and he watched the closing door wistfully. beneath the window. He arose, eagerly, and took 
‘Why should I seek other examples?” he said, itdown. A glowspread over his face. It was one 
at length. ‘*Was not he executedinnocently? Is; of those cheap Bibles which the Tract Society 
it not enough to know how my Lord and Saviour scatter through our prisons. As he opened the 
died?” humble book, a sunbeam shot through the loop 
It was a singular thing, but from the first, old} hole, and broke in a shower of light over the 
Mr. Warren never seemed to entertain a hope of} page. Was it chance that sent the golden sun- 
escaping from the prison by any means but a} beam? Was it ch that opened the book to 
violent death. It was to this that all his Chris-} one of the most hopeful and comforting passages 
tian energies were bent from the earliest hour } of Scripture? 
of confinement. He took an old pair of silver spectacles from 
The night came on, its approach perceptible } his pocket, and sat down to read. Hours wore 
only by the blackness that crept across the loop} away, and still he beht over those holy pages as 
hole which served as a window. In the darkness } if they had never met his eyes before. And so 
that soon filled the cell the old man lay down in } it really seemed, for we must suffer before all the 
his clothes and tried to sleep. Now it was that } strength and beauty of the book of books can 
his soul yearned toward the poor old wife who } penetrate the heart. A noise at the door made 
had been so long sheltered in his bosom; the? him look up. His breath came fast. It required 
fair granddaughter too, it seemed as if his heart } something heavier than that iron door to lock 
would break as their condition rose before him } out the sympathies of two hearts that had grown 
in all its fearful desolation. Deep in the night} old in affection. His hands began to tremble: 
he fell asleep, and then his brain was haunted } he took off the spectacles, and hastily put them 
with dreams, bright, heavenly dreams, such as } between the pages of his Bible. It was of no use 
irradiate the face of an infant when the mother } trying to read then. 
believes it whispering with angels: but this sweet} The bolt was shot, the door swung open with 
sleep was of brief duration. .He awoke in the } a clang, and there stood a group of persons ready 
darkness, and, unconscious where he was, reached to enter. 
out his arm. It struck the cold, hard wall, and ‘‘Husband! ch, husband!” said old Mrs. War- 
the vibration went through his heart like a knife. } ren, reaching both hands through the door as she 
She w: by his side. Where, where was his } stooped to come in. 
poor wife? He asked this question aloud; his} | The prisoner took her hands in his and kissed 
sobs filled the cell; the miserable pillow under $ them ardently, as he had done years ago when 
his head soaked up the tears as they rained down } those poor withered fingers were rosy with youth. 
his face. The fear of death could not have wrung } The door closed softly then, for old Mrs. Gray 
drops from those aching eyes; but tears of affec- } was*not one to force herself upon an interview 
tion reveal the strength of a good man. There } so mournful and so sacred. 
are times when the proudest being on earth might (T0 BE GONTINUED.) 
be ashamed not to weep. 
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BY F. H. D’ESTIMAUVILLE, JR. 





Love gaily to Ambition said, So straight the aim— so sure the blow— 
“Give up thy hard won crowns to me;” It pierced the tyrant to the heart. 

The potent conq’ror smiled and said— ‘ 
“My bride is Immortality.” 


’Tis now Ambition’s laurels die, 
And banners in the dust are laid; 
The wily Cupid strung his bow, The trumpet spreads no terror nigh— 
And, laughing, fixed his keenest dart; - Love has Ambition captive made. 











“SAYS SHE AND YOU KNOW.” 





o BY T. 8. 


ATLEE, 





“Give us something spicy, with a moral to it.”—Masor Rep-Prppsr. 


I urKe your old-fashioned set-downs—a good, 
long sociable talk—when a friend has time to 
gossip leisurely and innocently, and enjoy a merry 
joke, without fear of impertinent interruption. 
My excellent neighbor, Sam Happyfellow, often 
‘drops in,” of a pleasant evening, to exchange 
kindly greetings, and discuss pipes and philo- 
sophy. Smile not, gentle reader, dt the friendly 
conjunction between pipes and philosophy; for 
‘sthere is more in it than is seed at first sight,” 
as Billy Fizzle says. 

If, after all, the best wisdom consists in a 
happy and contented mind here, and an earnest 
desire to be found meet for the life hereafter; let 
me assure you no man possessed it in a higher de- 
gree than Sam Happyfellow. Sam was a smoker 
—ergo, Sam was a Christian and philosopher! 
Much as I dislike digression, I must pause a mo- 
ment, to give a hasty sketch of my excellent 
friend. He was a short, stout man, of benevyo- 
lent and ruddy phiz, with a head, round, white, 
and polished as a fresh peeled onion—and about 
as much ‘‘phrenological development”—a hem!— 
how a learned quotation helps one out, some- 
times!—most laughter-loving eyes, and mouth, 
and a magnificent nasal ‘‘organ’”’—that’s the 
very word! His step varied with the mood he 
happened to be in—now quick, now slow, and 
his old ivory-headed cane always kept him com- 
pany ; rapping applause, like a cunning courtier, 
at every joke of its master. He had an odd 
habit, whenever he said anything particularly 
good, of tapping his pipe vigorously on the top 
of his cane—a practice that shattered about a 
dozen long-stems, at each sitting. But every 
man has a way of his own—to use a common 
phrase—and that was his; besides, he couldn’t 
mend it; for as he very justly remarked, he was 
too old to learn better. 

But to return. We were smoking very happily 
together, the other evening—a lovely evening, 
calm, mild, and moonlight—it was the third 
round; Sam had broken six pipes, and was in 
the midst of a triumphant chuckle at his own 
wit, the cane just ready to give an approving 
rap; when the shrill tones of Miss Touchmenot 
(aged thirty-two!) broke suddenly upon us. 

‘Now for a nice bit of scandal, in modern and 
approved style,” observed Sam, ‘sprinkled with 


lots of ‘says she and you know!” I couldn't 
avoid laughing at my friend’s ‘‘aside,” for it 
took off the immaculate spinster to a charm: 
*¢On an even start, she can beat any ten men 
I ever saw—and then her clapper outdoes. all 
others in town—the dig church bell into the 
bargain !” 

Ding-dong-ding—ding-dong ; on she went, sing- 
ing for marriages, tolling for deaths, until I really 
began to fear her tongue would fall out. Sam 
whispered there was no danger, as it was ‘hung 
in the middle and loose at both ends!” 

Mem. Pipe the seventh shattered. 

However, nothing could stop our village bell, 
(excuse @ pun) now in full chime over the sup- 
posed delinquencies of a nameless fair one, the 
hem of whose garment she was not worthy to 
touch. 

‘*Well,. gentlemen, you may laugh as much as 
you please; but, you know, Mrs. Blank said, says 
she, Mrs. Tittletattle told Miss Tattle, that Mrs. 
Whatyoucallher told Miss Fudge—who told her, 
you know, who told me, you know—says she, 
Miss Touchmenot, says she, there’s no doubt, 
says she, but that there story is true about that 
’ere girl, says she. Due tell! say 68, SBS 
she. Well, Mrs. Happyfellow, you know?” 

“No, I don’t know anything at all about it,” 
rejoined Sam—‘ don’t want to—I smoke my pipe 

in peace, and mind my own business—pity every 
body didn’t do the same!”’ 

Rap went the cane, crack pipe No. 8—the fire 
flew—and as Miss Touchmenot had advanced 
: her right foot considerably forward, to give more 
weight to her assertions—(she wore slips and 
white cotton hose) the burning mass fell on her 
instep, parting in beautiful scintillations, and 
rolling down between slipper and stocking. 

Such nimble motion on “the light fantastic 
toe” I never saw excelled. Celeste and Ellsler, 
in their best jumps and “Highland flings,” could 
not begin. The way she did bound and flutter 
was beautiful! 

Now Sam is a good-hearted fellow, and though 
a bachelor, a gallant man. §So he ran to her 
aid; but, unfortunately, his zeal got the better of 
his judgment; for the suddenness with which he 
arrested the errant limb destroyed Miss Touch- 
menot’s balance; and over they went, pell-mell; 
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It was too much for Miss Fudge’s nerves—she 
fainted; and ever after her abominable “says 
the and you know,” stopped ringing, to the great 
relief of the villagers. She failed rapidly, how- 
ever; and at the interesting age of thirty-two 
years, nine months and a day she died—for want 
of breath—never having entirely recovered the 
shock her maiden modesty received on the event- 
fal night in question. 

As Sam observed on returning from her grave, 
she was the best specimen of a genuine scandal 
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fam holding on, resolutely, to the burning stock-, monger and immaculate spinster the world ever 
ing! saw.” 


We smoked long and devotedly to her memory, 
and engraved the following appropriate epitaph 
upon her tomb:— 


Here lies Miss Tabby Touch-me-not, 

Our village bell— 

The clapper broke at last! 

Her friends, before her death, 

Had got a notion, 

They’d found, without a doubt, 

“Perpetual motion!” 

But ere they swore a patent out, she died; 
The speculation fail’d; she’s here tongue-tied! 





BY 8. D. 


By the glad song of the bird, 
By the zephyr gently stirred; 
By the perfume breathing flower 
That adorns the morning hour; 
By the flashes of the stream, 
Bright as is a maiden’s dream 
When young love is all the theme; 
By the violet’s opening blush, 
By the evening’s quiet hush, 
When the stars, with vestal look, 
Gaze upon the whispering brook 
Timidly, as doth a maid, 

iring, half afraid, 
Gaze into her lover’s eyes, 
Where love’s strongest weapon lies; 
By the brightest tints of day, 
May is here, young, balmy May. 


By the Ocean’s mournful swell 
That makes music in the shell; 
When the gaudy is dying, 
And the shades of 6ve are lying, 
With their dark and sombre wing 
On the heart’s imagining; 

By the swallow’s playful whirl, 
Light as is the wind-toss’d curl 
Of some bright-ey’d sportive girl; 
By the leap of wave and water, 
Dancing now as does the daughter 
Of the sun ’neath Eastern clime, 
To sweet music’s gleesome chime ; 
By all fair things round our way, 
May is here, young, balmy May. 


By the forest’s Spring-like dress, 
By the dreams of loveliness, 
That the waking heart may bless, 
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ANDERSON. 


When beside the murmuring river 
That is singing, singing ever, 
With a voice so full of glee 

That in fancy we can see, 

With their harps of minstrelsy, 
Troops of airy forms that hover 
Round us, as around the lover 

In the mazes of the night; 

With wild feelings of delight 
Comes the vision of a form, 

With its kisses sweet and warm; 
By the thousand wood-flowers blending 
With the sunlight that is sending 
Arrowy shafts of golden hue 

Far across the Heavenly blue, 
Flickering, dancing on its way, 
Telling with its sunny ray 

May is here, bright, glorious May. 


By the ceaseless mazy hum 

Of the childish throng that come 

Out into the fragrant air, 

With light hearts as free from care 
As the winds that gambol there; 

By the shout, and song, and laughter, 
By sweet echo following after, 
Lingering like some cherished tone 
Heard in days that’s past and gone; 
By the steps so full of lightness, 

By the eyes that beam with brightness 
When the Spring-time it is singing, 
And the flowerets are upspringing 

In the meadow, on the mountain, 

By the. streamlet, near the fountain, 
Singing with a voice as gay 

As a lark at early day, 

May is here, bright, lovely May. 





EDITORS’ TABLE: 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Harmony or Dress anp ComPLExion.—That the 
complexion should in general determine the tone of 
the dress, is shown in the choice of colors where 
fashion has no power to influence the mind; and it 
is questionable whether the untutored. would. not 
make choice ef more appropriate colors for the de- 
coration of the person than one under the full in- 
fluence of fashion, but who does not possess sufficient 
knowledge or taste to modify such fashion to suit her 
own peculiar appearance. The wild Indian woman 
prefers a red or yellow “blanket” to a blue one, be- 
cause these colors harmonize with her tawny com- 
plexion, and not because they are bright; for a sky 
blue would be infinitely brighter if placed by the 
side of such a complexion, but it would not be so 
harmonious, and, therefore, to her natural taste 
appears ugly. The people of eastern nations wear 
red and yellow in great abundance upon the same 
principle; the Chinese consider yellow the most 
elegant color for dress, so much so that its use is 
confined to people of the higher rank. The tone of 


‘the Chinese complexion is decidedly sallow, perhaps 


more so than that of any other people. 

In every shade of complexion, even in the fairest, 
the chief colors are red and yellow; but in some red 
predominates, and in others yellow. In the ruddy 
face (where red predominates) the tone requires to 
be lowered by the contrast of some brighter color of 
the same tone. This explains (to some extent) the 
charm of the “scarlet coat; for most military men 
are much exposed to changes of climate, &c. &c., 
and, therefore, have the tone of the complexion 
much increased in warm; but # scarlet coat not only 
prevents this appearing vulgar and burly, but, being 
harmony with the complexion, is an actual advan- 
tage. It might be argued, the same effect can be 
produced by adding blue to a pale face, and so 
raising this by such a contrast to the same tone 
that the bronzed face was lowered to by the scarlet; 
which, indeed, might be done, but the effect is in- 
harmonious—the blue and yellow do not agree, the 
red and ruddy do. Portrait-painters are well aware 
of this, and obtain a more agreeable likeness by 
painting the complexion of a tone higher than na- 
tural, and reducing it to the proper shade by the 
additional of warm colors to the background, and 
other adjective parts of the picture. 

The truly ruddy complexion should be harmonized 
chiefly with the warmer shades of red, orange, rus- 
set, &c., or even those colors which have a certain 
amount of blue in them, provided they also contain 
a considerable amount of red in their composition, 
as the redder kinds of purple, lavender, crimson, 
marone, &c.; or with the yellow series—olive, citron, 
&c. Both red and yellow, in purity, may be admitted 
as an accompaniment to the general warm tone of 





these colors; but pure blue-is inadmissible, except, 
perhaps, in very small quantities; but there are few: 
shades of complexion with which pure blue can be 
made thoroughly to harmonize, Where there is g 
great want of general color in the complexion, and 
the hair is deficient of rich » blue may be the 
general tone of the dress; but that which is to come 
in closer contact with the hair and face should be 
of the palest tint, and have some slight admixture 
of red, such as puce, lilac, French white, &c.; these 
will form an intermediate tone to graduate the wide 
extremes of the dress and complexion. Moreover, 
that kind of complexion in which the extremes of 
red and white are to be found will admit of the paler 
shades of the blue series of colors intermingled with 
pinky buff, or cream-color, but never pure yellow; 





‘on the contrary, the dark brunette and sallow com. 


plexion should never be contrasted with any of the 
cold colors of the blue series, and pure blue care. 
fully avoided: such a complexion should be asso. 
ciated with the warmer tints of red or yellow, as 
some admixture of red and yellow, or even yellow 
and black, or orange with small portions of purple 
intermingled. The object to be sought in all these 
arrangements is to take away all injurious superfluity 
of color, of whatever kind this may be. In the sallow 
complexion the skin is too dark and too yellow ; now, 
by placing lilac by the side of such a complexion, 
the yellow part of its composition is made to appear 
even more than it really is, by the contrast of its 
antagonistic color, (blue) whereas a yellow (or color 
containing much yellow) would make the yellow 
shade in the complexion appear le it is; but 
in the thoroughly fair skin the red is deficient, and 
blue will make what little there is appear more con- 
spicuous. 





Buinp Pieer and Davenuter.—This is an engrav- 
ing of uncommon merit; and the seene represented 
is one to touch every sensitive heart. The Blind 
Piper, led by his daughter, is crossing a rustic bridge 
in a district of his nativé Highlands; while his dog, 
having run before, waits at the other end of the 
bridge. 





A May Morwine.—This is a beautiful emgraving. 
The scene. is the front of an antique English house, 
with a party just returning home after a ride over 
the hills, on a bright, May morning. Pent up here, 
in the close, dull city, how we enyy those who can 
enjoy the sweet, fresh air! 





Nertine.—The request of our correspondent, in re- 
ference to Netting, shall be attended to next month. 


———— 


Artictes Acozprep.—“Howard Stanhope,” and 


several other stories are accepted for publication. 
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i» REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

“fhe Angel World, and other Poems. By Philip 
James Bailey, author of “Festus”’ Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fielde—The subject of this poem is a 
wries of imaginary incidents in the intercourse of 
@gels. ‘It'is written in blank verse, in which no 
writer of the age equals the author of “Festus.” 
fhe imagery is lofty and sublime; the tone religious; 
@id’the entire conception and execution worthy of 
the mind, of which Ebenezer Elliott remarked “there 
was stuff enough in it to set up fifty poets.” 

The following description of “a young and shining 
amgel” is very beautiful. 
° In his air 

fat kingly sweetness, kind and calm command, 

Yet with long suffering blended; for the soil 

Of dust was on his and sandalled sole: 

Dust on the locks of fertile gold which flowed 

From his fair forehead rippling round his neck; 

Bedropt, defiled, with cold and care-like dew, 

One hand a staff of virent emerald held 

As ‘twere a sapling of the tree of life, 

And one smoothed in his breast a radiant dove 

Fluttering its wings in lightnings thousand-hued, 

The sole companion of his pilgrimage 

Bilent he stood and gazed. 

Accompanying the principal poems, are several 
lesser ones; mostly of great merit. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 
vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fielde.—Of all Haw- 
thorne’s works this is decidedly the best. And yet 
is not so much a novel, as a psychological fiction: 
not so much a narrative of ordinary life, as a pro- 
found analysis of the two master-passions, Remorse 
and Revenge. The story is one of crime and sorrow, 
located in the early days of Massachussetts. Stern 
old Puritans, and meek, suffering women are the 
principal characters in the pages; and the tale is 
sombre to the last degree. Yet, in almost every 
line, the great genius of Hawthorne shines forth. 
An introductory chapter, written with much delicate 
humor, gives the author’s experience as a Custom 
House Officer, and relieves the otherwise too pro- 
found melancholy of the book. We regard “The 
Scarlet Letter” as one of the most valuable contri- 
butions yet made to American literature. 

Popular Library, New York: E. Dugan & Bro- 
thers,—The most perfect little thing ever devissd 
for the happiness of children is this Popular Library, 
of which three numbers lie upon our table, The 
illustrations are exquisitely beautiful, every group 
is full of the poetic grace which Chapman’s pencil 
lends to everything it touches. The stories are 
chaste and rich with angelic sentiment; the printing 
a tracery of jet upon leaves of snow. “The Best In- 
heritance,” “The Carrier Pigeon,” and “The Pretty 
Lamb,” are the titles to these three stories, They 
are to be obtained for fifteen cents each: why one of 
Chapman’s gems alone is worth that! 

The Petrel. A Tale of the Sea. 1 vol. Philada: 
?. B. Peterson.—The author of this fiction is said to 
bean admiral in the British navy, and the London 
journals speak of him, we perceive, as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Marryatt. We promise ourselves, there- 
fore, much gratification in the perusal of the book. 


The Three Holy Magi; or, The Journey to Bethle- 
hem. By the author of “The Blind Orphan Boy.” 
1 vol. . Philada: Henry Perkins.—The story of the 
Blind Orphan Boy is one of rare beauty; and the 
present tale, by the same author, is scarcely less 
meritorious. The translator, C. E. Blumenthal, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickin- 
son College, has rendered the narrative into good, 
idiomatic English; while the publisher has issued it 
in a most elegant form, illustrating it with numerous 
tinted-engravings of great merit. The book is not 
only suitable for Sunday School children, but may 
be read with advantage by older persons. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets. By Thomas Carlyle. Nos. 
1 and 2.—A cotemporary has well remarked that 
Carlyle, if nothing more, is at least a magnificent 
grumbler. Of late he has been giving his opinions 
on political matters, philanthropic matters, and mat- 
ters in general, in a free, but rather captious style, 
finding an infinity of fault, yet suggesting no re- 
medy. These pamphlets have been re-issued in this 
country by Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, in the neat 
style which distinguishes all the books of that house. 
The subjects of the two published are “The Present 
Time,” and “ Model Prisons.” 


White Jacket. By Herman Melville. 1 vol: New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—Sinee the publication of 
“Typee,” that most fascinating of books, we have 
had nothing from Mr. Melville at all approaching 
this in merit. The volume is a narrative of his ex- 
perience on board a United States man-of-war, 
during a voyage from the Pacific homeward, around 
Cape Horn; and for animated pictures of sea-life we 
know not where to find its equal. It is published in 
very handsome style. 

Narrative of the United States Expedition to the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, 
U.S. Navy. New and Condensed Edition. Philada: 
Lea & Blanchard.—We are gratfied to find this in- 
teresting narrative published in a cheap form. Thou- 
sands who desired to possess the work were unable 
to do so, on account of the high price of the original 
edition; but such persons can now be accommodated. 

Shakspeare Illustrated. Nos.12 and 13. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The: twelfth number con- 
tains the play of “All’s Well that Ends Well,” and is 
ornamented with a portrait of Helena, the heroine. 
The thirteenth number contains “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and is illustrated with an engraving of 
“Katharine.” This edition is, beyond all compari- 
son, the most superb ever issued in the United States. 

Hume's History of England. Vols. I, II, and III. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Here we have, in 
neat duodecimos, the three first volumes of a new 
edition of Hume. Though neatly printed and bound 
in cloth, each volume is but forty cents, which seems 
to us a miracle of cheapness. 

Milman’s Gibbons’ Rome. Vol. II. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—It is inexplicable to us how so neat 
an edition of this great historical work can be afforded 
at sixty-two and a half cents per volume, the price 





for which it is sold by Messrs. P. & 8, 
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Eva St. Clair, and other Tales. By G. P. R. James. 
1 vol. .Philada: T. B..Peterson—We are indebted 
to the enterprise of Mr. P. for this re-republication, 
from the London edition, of some of Mr. James’ best 
stories, which otherwise probably would never have 
reached American readers. Mr. James’ short tales 
are better, to our taste, than his novels, The present 
volume, therefore, has proved a rare treat to us, in 
the reading. 

The Gossips of Rivertown, and other Tales. By 
Mrs. Joseph C. Neal. 2 vols, Philada: Hazard & 
Hitchell.—This is a collection of some of: the best of 
Mrs. Neal’s magazine stories, and The Gossips of 
Rivertown being the longest gives the name to the 
book. The sketches display close observation of the 
foibles. of human nature. Several poems of high 
merit are found in the book. 

Atheism among the People. By A. de Lamartine, 
l vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This little 
book is a noble testimony in behalf of a Creator; a 
withering rebuke of the Atheism of France. Had 
Lamartine done nothing elre to merit the applause 
of humanity, the publication of this eloquent tract 
would alone have entitled him to it. The gong 
is very neatly printed. 

American Authors. By M. Powell. New York: 
Stringer & Townsend.—This is a spirited work, daz- 
slingly free in the expression of opinions, tolerably 
just, however, and altogether well worth reading. 
Books about authors and their works require great 
courage, and some strength of analysis, and these 
the author seems to possess. 

David Copperfield. Nos. 11 and 12. New York: 
John Wiley.—The merit of this fiction increases, 
rather than diminishes. The scenes in which Sea- 
forth induces Emily to elope with him, and Mr. Peg- 
gotty sets off in pursuit, are worthy of the best days 
of Boz. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1—A Dress or Pink Tissvz, the skirt of 
which is trimmed with three embroidered scalloped 
flounces. Corsage tight at the back and nearly high, 


but opening very low in front. An embroidered. 


rever extends to the end of the corsage in front. 
Sleeves plain at the shoulders, and finished by # 
trimming similar to the flounces. Bonnet of French 
straw, trimmed with a wreath of ivy leaves. Black 
lace scarf. 

Fic. 1.—A Dress or GREEN SILK, skirt ond cor- 
sage perfectly plain. A shawl mantilla of lilac silk, 
trimmed with wide, black lace. Bonnet of white 
silk. ° 

GenERAL Remarxs.—The principal dress mate- 
rials for late spring and summer wear, will be Fou- 
lard and India silks, Grenadins, Tissues, Barage and 
‘Organdies. The latter are generally embroidered in 


small spots, whilst the former are covered with vines ; 
or wreaths of small figures, but of very rich and ele- ; is not worn in the French twist as much as formerly. | 


gant colors. 


Nearly all dresses are made high in the neck, and : simply around the back of the head. 


many with tight backs. The infant waist, however, 
promises to be popular for summer wear, parti 

for young ladies. The cadet body, which is opened 
; three or four inches in front, but buttons up at the 
throat, is also much worn. Some are made high to 
the throat; others have the corsages partially open, 
so as to be worn with lace chemisettes, The front 
of the corsage may be ornamented with a double 
row of fancy buttons, Sleeves slit at the ends are 
those most generally adopted for high dresses, of 
whatever material they may be composed, The 
Mazurka sleeve is the newest. It is put in plain at 
the shoulder, and gradually widens till it reaches 
just below the elbow. It is very much like the 
Pagoda sleeve, except that it is not shorter on the 
inside of the arm than on the outside. Fancy but- 
tons will be much used for trimming this season, 

Tae Parpessus AND MAnTELETS intended for the 
spring are, in general, simple in form. The fashions- 
ble trimmings will be lace, fringe, passementerie and 
dentelle de laine. Among the novelties of the season 
may be mentioned shawl mantelets of black silk, 
trimmed with a very deep flounce or fall of black 
lace, headed by a ruche. of narrow black silk. Short 
pardessus are also trimmed with a broad flounce in 
the same style as these mantelets, Crape shawls 
are more magnificent than ever in their embroidery. 
Lace scarfs, both black and white, as well as lace 
mantillas, will be used for summer. These may be 
either lined or not, as suits the taste of the wearer. 

Bonnets generally have very round faces, and are 
made smaller than they were during the winter. 
The spring bonnets are mostly.of straw, and trimmed 
plainly with rich watered ribbon of white, light blue, 
pink, and corn or maize color. Over these bonnets 
a veil of white, or colored illusion to match the rib- 
bon, is generally worn. It fastens under the chin, 
and has long, floating ends, which gives a peculiarly 
airy, graceful appearance to the person wearing it. 
The bonnets for summer have never been surpassed 
in beauty. They are generally of black lace, silk or 
erape. If made of either of the two latter materials 
they are drawn, and trimmed at the sides with 
bouquets of the richest flowers. 

For Heap-press in full evening costume, flowers 
and feathers continue to be the chief ornaments. 
Small turbans, made of gold or silver tissue, are 
likewise exceedingly fashionable and very becoming. 
Caps in the Marie Stuart style are also very much 
in favor. They descend in a slight point in the 
; centre of the forehead, rounding slightly at each 
side, to afford space for the full bandeaux of hair. 
They are edged with very light and narrow raches 
of blonde, and across the crown a long barbe of » 
blonde, falling in a lappet at each ear. The same — 
style of cap may be made in colored gauze ribbon, ~ 
pink or blue, and edged with very narrow blonde, _ 
slightly fulled. When the cap is thus made, triple - 
ends of ribbon may be substituted for the blonde , 
lappets. On one side, just behind the ear, may be 
placed a single large rose, without leaves. The hair 
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The most usual style is the braid, which is writs 
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